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Tue Turrp ScENE. 
CHAPTER II. 

Tue early morning, when Magdalen rose and 
looked out, was cloudy and overcast. But as 
time advanced tothe breakfast-hour, the threaten- 
ing of rain passed away; and she was free to 


|| provide, without hindrance from the weather, for 


the first necessity of the day—the necessity of 
securing the absence of her travelling companion 
from the house. 

Mrs. Wragge was dressed, armed at all points 


| with her collection of circulars, and eager to be 
away by ten o’clock. At an earlier hour Mag- 


dalen had provided for her being properly taken 


care of by the landlady’s eldest daughter,—a 
quiet, well-conducted girl, whose interest in the 
|| shopping expedition was readily secured by a 
|| little present of money for the purchase, on 
|| her own account, of a parasol and a muslin 


dress. Shortly after ten o’clock, Magdalen dis- 


| missed Mrs. Wragge and her attendant in a cab. 





| She then joined the landlady—who was occupied 


in setting the rooms in order up-stairs—with the 


object of ascertaining by a little well-timed gossip, 


what the daily habits might be of the inmates 
of the house. 

She discovered that there were no other lodgers 
but Mrs. Wragge and herself. The landlady’s hus- 
band was away all day, employed at a railway 
station. Her second daughter was charged with 
the care of the kitchen, in the elder sister’s ab- 
sence. The younger children were at school, 
and wouid be back at one o’clock to dinner. The 
landlady herself “got up fine linen for ladies,” 
and expected to be occupied over her work all 
that morning, in a little room built out at the 
back of the premises. Thus, there was every 
facility for Magdalen’s leaving the house in dis- 
guise, and leaving it unobserved; provided she 
went out before the children came back to dinner 
at one o’clock. 

By eleven o’clock the apartments were set in 
order, and the landlady had retired to pursue her 
own employments. Magdalen softly locked the 
door of her room; drew the blind over the win- 
dow; and entered at once on her preparations for 
the perilous experiment of the day. 





The same quick perception of dangers to be 
avoided, and difficulties to be overcome, which 
had warned her to leave the extravagant part of 
her character-costume in the box at Birmingham, 
now kept her mind fully alive to the vast differ- 
ence between a disguise worn by gaslight, for the 
amusement of an audience, and a disguise as- 
sumed by daylight to deceive the searching eyes 
of two strangers. The first article of dress which 
she put on was an old gown of her own (made 
of the material called “ alpaca’’), of adark brown 
colour, with a neat pattern of little star-shaped 
spots in white. A double flounce running 
round the bottom of this dress was the only 
milliner’s ornament which it presented—an 
ornament not at all out of character with the 
costume appropriate to an elderly lady. The 
disguise of her head and face was the next object 
of herattention. She fitted and arranged the grey 
wig with the dexterity which constant practice 
had given her; fixed the false eyebrows (made 
rather large, and of hair darker than the wig) 
carefully in their position, with the gum she had 
with her for the purpose ; and stained her face, 
with the customary stage materials, so as to 
change the transparent fairness of her com- 
plexion, to the dull, faintly opaque colour of a wo- 
man in ill health. The lines and markings of age 
followed next ; and here the first obstacles pre- 
sented themselves. The art which succeeded by 
gaslight, failed by day: the difficulty of hiding 
the plainly artificial nature of the marks was 
almost insuperable. She turned to her trunk; 
took from it two veils; and putting on her 
old fashioned bonnet, tried the effect of them 
in succession. One of the veils (of black lace) 
was too thick to be worn over the face at 
that summer season, without exciting remark. 
The other, of plain net, allowed her features 
to be seen through it, just indistinctly 
enough to permit the safe introduction of certain 
lines (many fewer than she was accustomed to 
use in performing the character) on the forehead, 
and at the sides of the mouth. But the obstacle 
thus set aside, only opened the way to a new 
difficulty —the difficulty of keeping her veil down 
while she was speaking to other persons, with- 
out any obvious reason for doing so. An instant’s 
consideration, and a chance look at her little 
china palette of stage colours, suggested to her 
ready invention the production of a visible excuse 
for wearing her veil. She deliberately disfigured 
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herself by artificially reddening the insides of her 
eyelids, so as to produce an appearance of inflam- 


mation which no humen creature but-a.doetor— | 


and that doctor at close quarters—could have 
detected as false. She sprang to her feet and 
looked triumphantly at the hideous transforma- 
tion of herself reflected in the glass. Who could 
think it strange now if she wore her veil down, 
and if she begged Mrs. Lecount’s permission to 
sit with her back to the light ? 

Her last proceeding was to put on the quiet 
grey cloak, which she had brought from Birming- 
ham, and which had been padded inside by Cap- 
tain Wragge’s own experienced hands, so as to 
hide the youthful grace and beauty of her back and 
shoulders. Her costume being now complete, 
she practised the walk which had been originally 
taught her as appropriate to the character—a 
walk, with a slight limp—and, returning to the 
glass, after a minute’s trial, exercised herself 
next in the disguise of her voice and man- 
ner. This was the only part of the character 
in which it had been possible, with her physical 
peculiarities, to produce an imitation of Miss 
Garth; and here the resemblance was perfect. 
The harsh voice, the blunt manner, the habit of 
accompanying certain phrases by an emphatic 
nod of the head, the Northumbrian éurr ex- 
pressing itself in every word which contained the 
letter “‘r”’—all these personal peculiarities of the 
old north country governess were reproduced to 
the life. The personal transformation thus com- 
pleted, was literally what Captain Wragge had 
described it to be—a triumph in the art of self- 
disguise. Excepting the one case of seeing her 
face close, with a strong light on it, nobody who 
now looked at Magdalen could have suspected 
for an instant that she was other than an ailing, 
ill-made, unattractive woman of fifty years old 
at least. 

Before unlocking the door she looked about 
her carefully, to make sure that none of her stage 
materials were exposed to view, in case the land- 
lady entered the room in her absence. The only 
forgotten object belonging to her that she disco- 
vered was a little packet of Norah’s letters, which 
she had been reading overnight, and which had 
been accidentally pushed under the looking-glass 
while she was engaged in dressing herself. As she 
took up the letters to put them away, the thought 
struck her for the first time— Would Norah 
know me now if we met each other in the 
street?” She looked in the glass, and smiled 
sadly. “No,” she said, “ not even Norah.” 

She unlocked the door, after first looking at 
her watch. It was close on twelve o’clock. 
There was barely an hour left to try her des- 
perate experiment, and to return to the lodging 
before the landlady’s children came back from 
school. 

An instant’s listening on the landing assured 
her that all was quiet in the passage below 
She noiselessly descended the stairs, and gained 
the street withcut having met any living creature 
on her way out of the house. In another minute 





she. had crossed. the road, and had knocked at 
Noel Vanstone’s: door. 

The door wasiopened by the same woman-ser- 
vant whom she had followed on the previous 
evening to the stationer’s shop. With a momen- 
tary tremor, which recalled the memorable first 
night. of her. appearance. in- public, Magdalen 
inquired (in Miss Garth’s voice, and with Miss 
Garth’s manner) for Mrs. Lecount. 

* Mrs. Lecount has gone out, ma’am,” said 
the servant. 

“Ts Mr. Vanstone at home ?” asked Magdalen, 
her resolution asserting itself at once against 
the first obstacle that opposed it. 

** My master is not up yet, ma’am.” 

Another check! A weaker nature would have 
accepted the warning. Magdalen’s nature rose || 
in revolt against it. 

“What time will Mrs. Lecount be back?” | 
she asked. 

* About one o’clock, ma’am.” ! 

** Say, if you please, that I will call again, as | 
soon after one o’clock as possible. I particu- | 
larly wish to see Mrs. Lecount. My name is | 
Miss Garth.” 

She turned and left the house. Going back || 
to her own room was out of the question. The || 
servant (as Magdalen knew by not hearing the | 
door close) was looking aftcr her; and, more- |) 
over, she would expose herself, if she went in- || 
doors, to the risk of going out again exactly at || 
the time when the landlady’s children were sure | 
to be about the house. She turned mechanically || 
to the right; walked on until she reached Vaux- || 
hall-bridge; and waited there, looking out over | 
the river. | 

The interval of unemployed time now before her | 
was nearly an hour. How should she occupy 
it? 

As she asked herself the question, the thought || 
which had struck her when she put away the 
packet of Norah’s letters, rose in her mind once 
more. A sudden impulse to test the miserable | 
completeness of her disguise, mixed with the | 
higher and purer feeling at her heart; and 
strengthened her natural longing to see her | 
sister’s face again, though she dare not dis- | 
cover herself and speak. Norah’s later letters 
had described, in the fullest detail, her life as a 
governess—her hours for teaching, her hours of 
leisure, her hours for walking out with her | 
pupils. There was just time, if she could find a 
vehicle at once, for Magdalen to drive to the 
house of Norah’s employer, with the chance of | 
getting there a few minutes before the hour when | 
her sister would be going out. “One look at | 


her will tell me more than a hundred letters!” || 


With that thought in her heart; with the one 
object of following Norah on her daily walk, under 
protection of the disguise, Magdalen hastened 
over the bridge, and made for the northern bank 
of the river. 

So, at the turning-point of her life—so, in the 
interval before she took the irrevocable step, and 
passed the threshold of Noel Vanstone’s door— 
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the forces of Good triumphing in the strife for her 
* over the forces of Evil, turned her back on the 
scene of her meditated deception, and hurried her 
mercifully farther and farther away from the fatal 


house. 


She stopped the first empty cab that passed 
her; told the driver to go to New-street, Spring- 
| gardens; and promised to double his fare if he 
| yeached his destination by agiven time. The man 

earned the money—more than earned it, as the 
event proved. Magdalen had not taken ten steps 
| jnadvance along New-street, walking towards St. 
| James’s Park, before the door of a house beyond 

her opened, and a lady in mourning came out, ac- 
_ eompanied by two little girls. The lady also took 
| the direction of the Park, without turning her 
| head towards Magdalen, as she descended the 
house step. It mattered little; Magdalen’s 
| heart looked through her eyes, and told her that 
| she saw Norah. ‘ 
| She followed them into St. James’s Park, and 
thence (along the Mall) into the Green Park, 
| yenturing closer and closer as they reached the 
grass and ascended the rising ground in the direc- 
tion of Hyde Park Corner. Her eager eyes de- 
|| youred every detail in Norah’s dress, and de- 
tected the slightest change that had taken place 
in her figure and her bearing. She had become 
thinner since the autumn—her head drooped a 
little; she walked wearily. Her mourning dress, 
worn with the modest grace and neatness which 
no misfortune could take from her, was suited to 
her altered station; her black gown was made of 
stuff; her black shawl and bonnet were of the 
| plainest and cheapest kind. The two little girls, 
| walking on either side of her, were dressed in 
silk. Magdalen instinctively hated them. 

She made a wide circuit on the grass, so as to 
turn gradually and meet her sister, without ex- 
citing suspicion that the meeting was contrived. 
Her heart beat: fast ; a burning heat glowed in her 
as she thought of her false hair, her false colour, 

| her false dress, and saw the dear familiar face 
|| coming nearer and nearer. They passed each 
| other close. Norah’s dark gentle eyes looked 
| up, with a deeper light in them, with a sadder 
| beauty, than of old—rested all unconscious 
|| of the truth on her sister’s face—and looked 
| away from it again, as from the face of a 
| stranger. That glance of an instant struck 
|| Magdalen to the heart. She stood rooted to the 
|| ground, after Norah had passed by.. A horror 
of the vile disguise that concealed her; a yearn- 
ing to burst its trammels and hide her shameful 
painted face on Norah’s bosom, took possession 
~ - body and soul. She turned, and looked 
ac 








Norah and the two children had reached the 
higher ground, and were close to one of the 
gates in the iron railing which fenced the Park 


from the street. Drawn by an irresistible 
| fascination, Magdalen followed them again, 
gained on them as they reached the gate, and 
heard the voices of the two children raised in 





angry dispute which way they wanted to walk 
next. She saw Norah take them through the 
gate, and then stoop and speak to them, while 
waiting for an opportunity to cross the road. 
They only grew the louder and the angrier for what 
she said. The youngest—a girl of eight or nine 
years old—flew into a child’s vehement passion, 
cried, screamed, and even kicked at the go¥er- 
ness. The people in the street stopped and 
laughed; some of them jestingly advised a little 
wholesome correction; one woman asked Norah 
if she was the child’s mother; another pitied her 
audibly for being the child’s governess. Before 
Magdalen could push her way through the 
crowd — before her all-mastering anxiety to 
help her sister had blinded her to every other 
consideration, and had brought her, self-betrayed, 
to Norah’s side—an open carriage passed the 
pavement slowly, hindered in its progress by the 
press of vehicles before it. An old lady seated 
inside heard the child’s cries, recognised Norah, 
and called to herimmediately. The footman parted 
the crowd, and the children were put into the car- 
riage. “It’s lucky I happened to pass this way,” 
said the old lady, beckoning contemptuously to 
Norah to take her place on the front seat; “ you 
never could manage my daughter’s children, and 
you never will.” The footman put up the steps 
—the carriage drove on with the children and the 
governess—the crowd dispersed—and Magdalen 
was alone again. 

“So be it!” she thought bitterly. “I should 
only have distressed her. We should only have 
had the misery of parting to suffer again.” 

She mechanically retraced her steps; she re- 
turned; as in a dream, to the open space of the 
Park. Arming itself treacherously with the 
strength of her love for her sister, with the ve- 
hemence of the indignation that she felt for her 
sister’s sake, the terrible temptation of her life 
fastened its hold on her more firmly than ever. 
Through all the paint and disfigurement of the 
disguise, the fierce despair of that strong and 
passionate nature lowered haggard and horrible. 
Norah made an object of public curiosity and 
amusement; Norah reprimanded in the open 
street ; Norah the hired victim of an old woman’s 
insolence and a child’s ill-temper—and the 
same man to thank for it who had sent Frank 
to China!—and that man’s son to thank after 
him! The thought of her sister, which had 
turned her from the scene of her meditated 
deception, which had made the consciousness 
of her own disguise hateful to her—was now 
the thought which sanctioned that means, or 
any means, to compass her end; the thought 
which set wings to her feet, and hurried her back 
nearer and nearer to the fatal house. 


She left the Park again; and found herself in 
the streets, without knowing where. Once more 
she hailed the first cab that passed her—and told 
the man to drive to Vauxhall Walk. 

The change from walking to riding quieted 
her. She felt her attention returning to herself 
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and her dress. The necessity of making sure 
that no accident had happened to her disguise, 
in the interval since she had left her own room, 
impressed itself immediately on her mind. She 
stopped the driver at the first pastrycook’s shop 
which he passed, and there obtained the means 
of consulting a looking-glass before she ventured 
back to Vauxhall Walk. 

Her grey head-dress was disordered, and the 
old-fashioned bonnet was a little on one side. 
Nothing else had suffered. She set right the few 
defects in her costume, and returned to the cab. 
It was half-past one when she approached the 
house, and knocked, for the second time, at Noel 
Vanstone’s door. The woman-servant opened 
it, as before. 

“Has Mrs. Lecount come back °” 

“Yes, ma’am. Step this way, if you please.” 

The servant preceded Magdalen along an empty 
passage; and, leading her past an uncarpeted 
staircase, opened the door of a room at the back 
of the house. The room was lighted by one 
window looking out on a yard; the walls were 
bare; the boarded floor was uncovered. Two 
bedroom chairs stood against the wall, and a 
kitchen-table was placed under the window. On 
the table stood a glass tank filled with water ; 
and ornamented in the middle by a miniature 
pyramid of rock-work interlaced with weeds. 
Snails clung to the sides of the tank; tadpoles 
and tiny fish swam swiftly in the green water; 
slippery efts and slimy frogs twined their noise- 
less way in and out of the weedy rock-work— 
and, on the top of the pyramid, there sat soli- 
tary, cold as the stone, brown as the stone, 
motionless as the stone, a little bright-eyed toad. 
The art of keeping fish and reptiles as domestic 
pets had not at that time been popularised in 
England ; and Magdalen, on entering the room, 
started back in irrepressible astonishment and 
disgust, from the first specimen of an Aquarium 
that she had ever seen.. 

* Don’t be alarmed,” said a woman’s voice be- 
hind her. “ My pets hurt nobody.” 

Magdalen turned, and confronted Mrs. Le- 
count. She had expected—founding her antici- 
pations on the letter which the housekeeper had 
written to her—to see a hard, wily, ill-favoured, 
insolent old woman. She found herself in the 
presence of a lady of mild ingratiating manners ; 
whose dress was the perfection of neatness, taste, 
and matronly simplicity ; whose personal appear- 
ance was little less than a triumph of physical 
resistance to the deteriorating influence of time. 
If Mrs. Lecount had struck some fifteen or six- 
teen years off her real age, and had asserted 
herself to be eight-and-thirty, there would not 
have been one man in a thousand, or one woman 
in a hundred, who would have hesitated to believe 
her. Her dark hair was just turning to grey, and 
no more. It was plainly parted under a spotless 
lace cap, sparingly ornamented with mourning 
ribbons. Nota wrinkle appeared on her smooth 
white forehead, or her plump white cheeks. Her 
double chin was dimpled, and her teeth were 





marvels of whiteness and regularity. Her lips .' 


might have been critically considered as too thin, 


if they had not been accustomed to make the | 
best of their defects by means of a pleading and | 


persuasive smile. Her large black eyes might 
have looked fierce if they had been set in the 


face of another woman: they were mild and melt. | 


ing inthe face of Mrs. Lecount; they were tenderly 
interested in everything she looked at — ip 
Magdalen, in the toad on the rock-work, in the 


back-yard view from the window; in her own | 


plump fair hands, which she rubbed softly one 


over the other while she spoke; in her own l 


pretty cambric chemisette— which she had a 


habit of looking at complacently while she 


listened to others. The elegant black gown in 


which she mourned the memory of Michael Van. | 


stone, was not a mere dress—it was a well-made 
compliment paid to Death. Her innocent white 
muslin apron was a little domestic poem in 
itself. Her jet earrings were so modest in their 
pretensions, that a Quaker might have looked 
at them, and committed no sin. The comely 
plumpness of her face was matched by the 
comely plumpness of her figure: it glided 
smoothly over the ground; it flowed in sedate 
undulations when she walked. There are not 
many men who could have observed Mrs. Lecount 
entirely from the Platonic point of view—lads in 
their teens would have found her irresistible— 
women only could have hardened their hearts 
against her, and mercilessly forced their way 
inwards through that fair and smiling surface. 
Magdalen’s first glance at this Venus of the 
autumn period of female life, more than satisfied 
her that she had done well to feel her ground in 
disguise, before she ventured on matching herself 
against Mrs. Lecount. 


“Have I the pleasure of addressing the lady | 


who called this morning ?” inquired the house- 
keeper. “Am I speaking to Miss Garth ?” 

Something in the expression of her eyes, as 
she asked that question, warned Magdalen to 
turn her face farther inwards from the window 
than she had turned it yet. The bare doubt 
whether the housekeeper might not have seen 
her already under too strong a light, shook her 
self-possession for the moment. She gave herself 
= to recover it, and merely answered by a 

ow. 

* Accept my excuses, ma’am, for the place in 
which I am compelled to receive you,” proceeded 
Mrs. Lecount, in fluent English, spoken with 
a foreign accent. “Mr. Vanstone is only here 
for atemporary purpose. We leave for the sea-side 
to-morrow afternoon ; and it has not been thought 
worth while to set the house in proper order. 
Will you take a seat, and oblige me by mention- 
ing the object of your visit ?” 

She glided imperceptibly a step or two nearer 
to Magdalen, and placed a chair for her exactly 
opposite the light from the window. “ Pray sit 
down,” said Mrs. Lecount, looking with the 
tenderest interest at the visitor’s inflamed eyes, 
through the visitor’s net veil. 
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“Tam suffering, as you see, from a complaint 
in the eyes,” replied Magdalen, steadily keeping 


| her profile towards the window, and carefully 


pitching her voice to the tone of Miss Garth’s. 
“T must beg your permission to wear my 
veil down, and to sit away from the light.” 
She said those words, feeling mistress of herself 
again. With perfect composure she drew the 
chair back into the corner of the room beyond 
the window; and seated herself, keeping the 


| shadow of her bonnet well over her face. Mrs. 


Lecount’s persuasive lips murmured a polite ex- 
pression of sympathy; Mrs. Lecount’s amiable 
black eyes looked more interested in the strange 
lady than ever. She placed a chair for herself 
exactly on a line with Magdalen’s, and sat so 
close to the wall as to force her visitor either to 
turn her head a little farther round towards the 
window, or to fail in politeness by not looking at 
the persoa whom she addressed. “ Yes,” said 
Mrs. Lecount, with a confidential little cough. 
“ And to what circumstance am | indebted for the 
honour of this visit ?” 

“ May I inquire, first, if my name happens to 
be familiar to you?” said Magdalen, turning 
towards her as a matter of necessity—bui. cootly 
holding up her handkerchief, at the same time, 
between her face and the light. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Lecount, with another 
little cough, rather harsher than the first. “ The 
name of Miss Garth is not familiar to me.” 

“In that case,” pursued Magdalen, “I shall 
best explain the object that causes me te in- 
trude on you, by mentioning who I am. I 
lived for many years, as governess, in the 
family of the late Mr. Andrew Vanstone, of 
Combe-Raven; and I come here in the interest 
of his orphan daughters.” 

Mrs. Lecount’s hands, which had been smoothly 
sliding one over the other, up to this time, sud- 
denly stopped; and Mrs. Lecount’s lips self- 
forgetfully shutting up, owned they were too thin 
at the very outset of the interview. 

“I am surprised yon can bear the light out of 
doors, without a green shade,” she quietly re- 
marked; leaving the false Miss Garth’s an- 
nouncement of herself as completely unnoticed 
as if she had not spoken at all. 

“find a shade over my eyes keeps them too 
hot at this time of the year,” rejoined Magdalen, 
steadily matching the housekeeper’s composure. 
“ May I ask whether you heard what I said just 
now on the subject of my errand in this house ?” 

“ May I inquire, on my side, ma’am, in what 
way that errand can possibly concern me?” re- 
torted Mrs. Lecount. 

“ Certainly,” said Magdalen. “Icome to you, 
because Mr. Noel Vanstone’s intentions towards 
the two young ladjes, were made known to them 
in the form of a letter from yourself.” 

That plain answer had its effect. It warned 
Mrs. Lecount that the strange lady was better 
nlormed than she had at first suspected, and 


|| that it might hardly be wise, under the circum- 
_ Stances, to dismiss her unheard. 





“ Pray pardon me,” said the housekeeper, “I | 
searcely understood before; I perfectly under- 
stand now. You aremistaken, ma’am,in suppos- | 
ing that Iam of any importance, or that I exercise 
any influence, in this painful matter. Iam the 
mouthpiece of Mr. Noel Vanstone; the pen he || 
holds, if you will excuse the expression—nothing | 
more. He is an invalid; and like other invalids, 
he has his bad days, and his good. It was his bad 
day, when that answer was written to the young 
person——, shall I call her Miss Vanstone? I 
will, with pleasure, poor girl; for who am I to 
make distinctions, and what is it to me whether 
her parents were married or not? As I was 
saying, it was one of Mr. Noel Vanstone’s bad 
days, when that answer was sent, and therefore 
I had to write it; simply as his secretary, for 
want of a better. If you wish to speak on the 
subject of these young ladies——, shall I call 
them young ladies, as you did just now? 
no, poor things, I will call them the Miss Van- 
stones.—If you wish to speak on the subject of 
these Miss Vanstones, | will mention your 
name, and your object in favouring me with this 
call, to Mr. Noel Vanstone. He is alone in the 
parlour, and this is one of his good days. I have 
the influence of an old servant over him; and I 
will use that influence with pleasure in your be- 
half. Shall I go at once?” asked Mrs. Lecount, 
rising with the friendliest anxiety to make herself 
useful. 

“ Ifyou please,” said Magdalen, with grateful 
alacrity; “‘and if I am not taking any undue 
advantage of your kindness.” 

“On the contrary,” rejoined Mrs. Lecount, 
“you are laying me under an obligation—you are 
permitting me, in my very limited way, to assist 
the performance of a benevolent action.” She 
bowed, smiled, and glided out of the room. 

Left by herself Magdalen allowed the anger 
which she had suppressed in Mrs. Lecount’s pre- 
sence to break free from her. For want of a 
nobler object of attack, it took the direction of the 
toad. The sight of the hideous little reptile 
sitting placid on his rock throne, with his bright 
eyes staring impenetrably into vacancy, irritated 
every nerve in her body. She looked at the 
creature with a shrinking intensity of hatred; 
she whispered at it maliciously through her set 
teeth. “Iwonder whose blood runs coldest,” 
she said, “yours, you little monster, or Mrs. 
Lecount’s? I wonder which is the slimiest, her 
heart or your back? You hateful wretch, do 
you know what your mistress is? Your mistress 
is a devil!” 

The speckled skin under the toad’s mouth 
mysteriously wrinkled itself, then slowly ex- 
panded again, as if he had swallowed the words 
just addressed to him. Magdalen started back 
in disgust from the first perceptible movement 
in the creature’s body, trifling as it was, and re- 
turned to her chair. She had not seated herself 
again a moment too soon. The door opened 
noiselessly, and Mrs, Lecount appeared once 
more, 
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“Mr. Vanstone will see you,” she said, “if you 
will kindly wait a few minutes. He will ring 
the parlour bell when his present occupation is at 
an end, and he is ready to receive you. Be care- 
ful, ma’am, not to depress his spirits, or to 
agitate him in any way. His heart has been a 
cause of serious anxiety to those about him from 
his earliest years. There is no positive disease ; 
there is only a chronic feebleness—a fatty dege- 
neration—a want of vital power in the organ 
itself. His heart will go on well enough if you 
don’t give his heart too much to do—that is the 
advice of all the medical men who have seen him. 
You will not forget it, and you will keep a guard 
over your conversation accordingly. Talking of 
medical men, have you ever tried the Golden 
Ointment for that sad affliction in your eyes? It 
has been described to me as an excellent remedy.” 

“Tt has not succeeded in my case,” replied 
Magdalen, sharply. “Before I see Mr. Noel 
Vanstone,” she continued, “may I inquire——” 

“TI beg your pardon,” interposed Mrs. Le- 
count. “ Does your question refer in any way to 
those two poor girls ?” 

“Tt refers to the Miss Vanstones.” 

“Then [ can’t enter into it. Excuse me, I 
really can’t discuss these poor girls (Iam so glad 
to hear you call them the Miss Vanstones!) ex- 
cept in my master’s presence, and by my master’s 
express permission. Let us talk of something else 
while we are waiting here. Will you notice my 
glass Tank? I have every reason to believe that 
it is a perfect novelty in England.” 

“T looked at the Tank while you were out of 
the room,” said Magdalen. 

“Did you? You take no interest in the subject, 
I dare say? Quite natural. I took no interest 
either until Iwas married. My dear husband— 
dead many years since—formed my tastes, and 
elevated me to himself. You have heard of the 
late Professor Lecomte, the eminent Swiss natu- 
ralist ? Iam his widow. The English circle at 
Zurich (where I lived in my late master’s service) 
Anglicised my name to Lecount. Your gene- 
rous country people will have nothing foreign 
about them—not even a name, if they can help 
it. But I was speaking of my husband—my dear 
husband, who permitted me to assist him in his 
pursuits. I have had only one interest since his 
death—an interest in science. Eminent in many 
things, the Professor was great at reptiles. He 
left me his Subjects and his Tank. I had no other 
legacy. There is the Tank. All the Subjects 
died but this quiet little fellow—this nice little 
toad. Are you surprised at my liking him ? 
There is nothing to be surprised at. The Pro- 
fessor lived long enough to elevate me above the 
common prejudice against the reptile creation. 
Properly understood, the reptile creation is 
beautiful. Properly dissected, the reptile creation 
is instructive in the last degree.” She stretched 
out her little finger, and gently stroked the toad’s 
back with the tip of it. “So refreshing to the 
touch,” said Mrs. Lecount. “So nice and cool 
this summer weather !” 





The bell from the parlour rang. Mrs. Lecount | 
rose, bent fondly over the Aquarium, ‘and chir- 
ruped to the toad at parting as if it had beena 
bird. “Mr. Vanstone is ready to receive you. | 
Follow me, if you please, Miss Garth.” With | 
these words she opened the door, and led the way 
out of the room. 





MR. LEXCH’S GALLERY. 


| 
Tr would not be easy to over-estimate the | 


importance of the exact position occupied in | 
The || 


the world of art by Mr. John Leech. 
greatest weight attaches to the labours of one 

who holds such a mirror up to the time as | 
that gentleman does. It isa faithful mirror. It | 
shows all our defects just as they are, and the | 


monitor stands beside it, pointing relentlessly | 


to every blemish. Yet, from this particular | 


monitor we bear anything, because he is pos- | 


sessed of rare good nature and of extraordinary 
geniality and sympathy. | 
These qualities show themselves in Mr. | 
Leech’s work, as all the infinitesimal shades of 
a man’s mind always will show themselves in 
what he does. How they appear it is difficult | 


to say. The element in one man’s character || 


which disposes us to allow him to say things | 
which we would not listen to from another, || 
is subtle and undefinable. It affects every- 
thing he says, pervades all his deeds and | 
words. We would even let him, if he were | 
so minded, steal our favourite hobby-horse, while | 
the man not gifted with these special and inde- | 
scribable qualities must not look over our hedge, 
no, nor touch a twig of it. 

He who has a license to tell us home truths 
on all sorts of subjects, exercises an important | 
function, and is loaded with no small responsi- 
bility. ‘To teach in this way is one of Mr. | 
Leechi’s prerogatives, and one which we are dis- || 
nage strongly to contend for, in claiming for | 
him a position far above that of a simple cari- | 
caturist or a skilful draughtsman. 

In his graver mood, which has the more weight 
from its holding him very rarely, John Leech has 
some sad things to say, and says them with im- 
mense power. Let us take an instance or two 
from some of his works not in the present Exhibi- 
tion, but known to every one. hata miserable | 
— that is of the old man dressed like a child, 

uilding up, with a toy spade, a litile heap of sand 
on the great sea-shore! ‘The heap is labelled 
in the old creature’s miserable play with the 
letters £ s. d. This sketch is a sermon 
preached on the text “all is vanity,” which the | 
artist has placed underneath it. There is an- 


| 








other study of an old tottering wretch presenting 
a bouquet to a coryphée as she stands at the 
wing, which is almost equal to the first in its 
grim and terrible force. 

The drawing of the swollen Jew clothier, who 


has fattened on the labours of arow of skeletons, || 


busily at work on the tailor’s board, is another 
fine instance of the same kind of power. ‘The 
“settling day of the betting-office frequenter” 
again: how strongly the moral is enforced 
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in that picture—what a waking up after the 
debauch which the objects left about the room 
tell of! And the poor little wretch rub- 
bing his eyes as the policeman roughly wakes 
him, holding in his hand the cash-box which 
that unhappy sinner has stolen—what an abject 


little creature it is, and what a “settling day” | by 


has dawned for him at last ! 

Has the Sunday question ever been dealt with 
more admirably than in that double picture 
called the Garret and the Conservatory? The 
misery of that squalid room with the clothes 
hanging from the ceiling to dry, and knocking 
against the head of the wretched father of the 
family, who is further rendered miserable by 
finding himself in the way of all sorts of house- 
hold operations in which his slatternly wife is 
engaged, and by a chorus of yells from half a 
dozen squalling children. And then the splen- 
dour of the conservatory, with the rich pluralist 
sitting in his easy-chair, and a servant approach- 
ing him with his after-dinner coffee. “ What 
the people can want with a Crystal Palace on 
Sundays I can’t think!” says the reverend gen- 
tleman in the full enjoyment of that crystal 
palace of his own. “ Surely they ought to be 
contented with their church and their home 
afterwards.” Pages of eloquence could not 
plead more strongly, nor protest more earnestly. 

Does the reader remember the two English- 
men at the table d’héte, with their wooden 
countenances and their desperate fiction of 
ignoring each other’s presence? It would be 
impossible even at the hands of the ingenious 
M. Assolant for our insularities to receive 


rougher treatment, and yet how every one en- 
joys that study while acknowledging its entire 
truthfulness. 

It is not difficult to recal more instances of 
serious power manifested in the works of John 
Leech. What a group that is, assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the Old Bailey on the morn- 


ing of an execution! “ Vere ’ave we been?” 
answers Ruffian Number Two to an inquiry 
from Ruffian Number One. ‘“ Why, to see the 
cove “ung, to be sure.” 

These are grim subjects for a humorist 
to handle, but they are dealt with in a manner 
that leaves no doubt as to the strength of him 
who, when he lays aside the cap and bells, can 
speak very gravely and to the purpose. Nor 
is a jingle of the bells out of place even when 
some of the more serious subjects are being 
dealt with. When the footman is asked by his 
master why he insists on giving warning, and 
replies that Miss Wiikins has taken to read 
prayers lately, and that he (the footman) cannot 
“bemean himself to say amen to a governess,” 
the hypocrisy of the flunkey is not rendered 
less loathsome by reason of the humorous way 
in which it is put before one. 

And, while this particular development of the 
artist’s strength is for a moment under our con- 
sideration, let us ask if there be any one who has 
noticed and forgotten that terrible Haymarket 
drama—that meeting of two of the race of 
“unfortunates,” late on a miserable night, and 





that bitter question: “How long have you 
been Gay P” 

Although none of the particular drawings 
here mentioned are included in the collection 
at the Egyptian Hall, one’s thoughts will stray 
from the works actually shown there, to others 
the same hand which live with extraordinary 
distinctness in the memory : and let us here con- 
sider, first, the number alone of Mr. Leech’s 
works, and the extraordinary high pressure under 
which they have been produced. Consider that, 
week after week, for years and years, this gentle- 
man has felt that he must be forthcoming with new 
and striking subjects, and that this terrible de- 
mand he has been able to meet week after week. 
Consider how such a labourer as this has no rest. 
His hours of relaxation are not his own even; 
for then, too, he must be always on the watch, 
lest a good thing should escape. If Mr. Leech 

s out hunting, or makes an excursion to the 
erby, or is off to the moors, he still can hardly 
be said to be making a holiday. He carries his 
task-master, the Public, with him, and though, 
doubtless, the complete fitness of his nature 
must sweeten such labour to him, though 
he must always have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing how entirely he has discovered the exact 
part he has to play in the world, and that he is 
laying it with all his might, still, labour is 
eee and the wear and tear of a month of such 
work must be more than is spread over the whole 
lifetime of a large portion of those persons who 
turn over the pages of Mr. Leech’s books, and 
think how easy it must have been to get them up. 

We have spoken hitherto chiefly of the more 
serious labours of this artist. But Mr. Leech has 
other work to do besides “ pointing a moral.” He 
is possessed of a gift which belongs to so small a 
class that you may count its possessors at any one 

eriod upon the fingers ofone hand, and very likely 

avea thumb to spare even then. The quality 
called humour is a very rareone. One has only 
to look back to any old ccllection of what are 
called caricatures, or funny sketches, to be con- 
vinced of this. Nor are there wanting plenty of 
evidences in this our own day that genuine 
humour is a most rare and unusual gift. In the 
illustrations which abound just at this time, this 
one quality of humour is not often seen. The 
comic art of the day is for the most part possessed 
of every element except comedy. Our caricatures 
now-a-days are drawn better than the cartoons. 
The light and shade are managed with a Rem- 
brandt power. We have elaborate studies of 
magnificent men and women in clothes of the 
last new cut. The figures are perfectly drawn, 
and the engraver has done his work as well as 
the artist. But this is not what we want. Peg- 
top trousers may be very beautiful things, and 
worth the amount of study bestowed on them 
by some of our artists, but they are not funny. 
Comparison, therefore, gives us a higher appre- 
ciation of the works of the great humorist whose 
merits we are discussing. 

It is extraordinary to observe how, with a 
few random touches, as they seem, and with a 
word or two, Mr. Leech produces a result 
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which one returns to again and again, and 
always with renewed delight. The instances of 
such sketches from this artist’s hand are so 
numerous that one hardly knows which to select. 
Who has not roared at the “ Appalling result of 
taking too much soda”? Who can resist the 
terrible humour of “Not yet”? Yet one might 
almost count the touches which have produced 
these effects. 

The injured housebreaker apostrophising the 
carelessness of the servant who has left the coal- 
scuttle where he has broken his shins over it; 
the reduced tradesman who, witha razor in one 
hand and a bludgeon in the other, offers the 
first for sale to alittle gentleman who is crossing 
Wesiminster-bridge at two o’clock on a fogg 
morning; the pet child explaining that it cannot 
be for the want of cleaning that papa’s watch 
will not go, as she and baby had been washing 
it that very morning; the fancy portrait of the 
individual who sends fifty pounds for income-tax 
(unclaimed) to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
All these, and fifty more might be named at ran- 
dom, are in the strongest sense of the word 
humorous, and never fail to give one pleasure, 
however often one may return to them. 

Who is there, too, that is such a master of the 
hopeless as Mr. Leech? Who is there that can 
show such a scene that one actually feels un- 
comfortable in looking at it? ‘ Here’s t’other 
*bus a coming ” howls the conductor to the little 
fat old gentleman who is trotting along with an 
immense flower-pot under each arm. He is 
fat and elderly, he is loaded in. the most in- 
convenient manner; he is hurried; he has the 
difficult task to perform of climbing to the roof 
of an omnibus, and one sees that that roof is 
crowded with passengers already. It is thus 
that Mr. Leech piles up the fun when in this 
pitiless mood. There is another drawing of an 
attentive husband bringing a bottle of porter 
which is very much “up,” to his wife who is 
travelling by rail, which is something of this 
same kind. ‘The bell is ringing, and everything 
is escaping from the wretched man’s hands. One 
longs to help him. 

lt is one of the most remarkable features, too, 
of all the scenes which Mr. Leech portrays, that 
his performers have always the exact appearance 
which fits them to play their parts. In the 
drawing of the little man offering one of his 
great-coats to a perfect Daniel Lambert of a 
friend who is just going away in the rain, the 
artist has discovered by an almost inconceivable 
intuition that the little man must have a par- 
ticular kind of coiffure. And how certainly it 
was part of that especial small personage that 
his hair should stick up on the top of his head 
no one can doubt who looks at him. There are 
hundreds of other instances throughout his 
works of the same fitness of the performer for 
the part which this excellent manager assigus 
to him. 

Mr. Leech’s oil sketches at ihe Egyptian 
Hall afford the public the first opportunity of 
being brought face to face with the actual work 
of Mr. Leech’s hand. ‘The drawings, as he exe- 





cutes them, are cut away as fast as they are 
finished, and it is only through the medium of 
the engraver’s process and the printing press 
that the designs are known to most of us. At 
the Egyptian Hall, the actual work of the artist’s 
hand is seen, and this gives the exhibition an 
especial interest. 

In these sketches, too, some greater scope is 
given for the development of that strong feeling 
for the picturesque which those who have 
summed up Mr. Leech’s claim to the title of 
artist must certainly (even from a study of 
his small drawings) have put to his credit. 
Though these oil sketches now exhibiting 
are small, it is extraordinary how largel 
they are drawn and how boldly competed 
‘The best of them always tell well, even at a 
great distance, and seem expressly designed to 
do so. In the picture of the poor litile gent 
affably greeting the great man on his reappear- 
ance in the hunting-field, this is particularly 
striking and observable. The shades in the !and. 
scape how to advantage even half across the ex- 
hibition room. This is so, again, in the admirable 
sketch of the old sailor coming to the rescue of the 
young lady who “carries too much sail” fora 
windy day. ‘The slate-coloured sky merged in 
the horizon at one side is admirably broad in 
its effect ; and, though you naturally go close to | 
the picture to study the character-painting of 
the old sailor—with his board-like trousers, and | 
his jolly, good-natured face—you will find, as you | 
look back covetously at this masterly sketch, 
before you leave the room, that most of its 
greater points—such as the truth andgracefulness 
of the girl’s figure leaning against the wind, the 
firmness of the sailor, not wholly at the mercy 
of the tempest, the hopeless immovability of 
the terrier, with his hair blown almost off his 
back—are as telling at a distance as they are 
near. In the “ Cupid at Sea,” the “best pre- 
ventive against sea-sickness,” and the “ Bracing 
Day,” we still find this quality of broad an 
powerful general effect, as also in the sketch of 
the little boy on the white pony talking to the 
ladies in Rotten Row. 

How wonderful is that scene of desolation, 
the “Cupid at Sea ;” how excellently composed 
with that bit of boat hanging from the davits, 
and the wet sloppy deck! ‘The desperate egotism 
of sea-sickness is nobly given here, and there are 
a pair of legs in one cerner with sickness in 
every line of them. The same subject is handled 
again, with a depth of feeling that speaks of 
many rough passages endured by the artist, in 
the other steam-boat scene mentioned above. The 
expression of the mouth in the principal figure, 
who is trying to counteract by his own move- 
ments those of the lively steam-packet, is almost 
too truthful. This scene is rendered additionally 
painful by a back view of a sturdy wretch who 
is not only not sick, but is actually so secure of 
himself as to be able to smoke. Who that has 
been troubled with the “mal de mer” does not 
know the disgust with which one looks upon an 
individual of this sort who may happen to be 
one’s travelling companion ? 
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But Mr. Leech can enjoy himself in the close 
neighbourhood of salt water even when it is at its 
roughest, only he prefers, apparently, to do so 


| ona pier-end or on the beach. There is the 
| truest appreciation of all that is finest in cloud 





| 
| 
| 
| 


and wind and wave, in that superb study the 
“Bracing Day.” The grand sweep ofsthe green 
waves is very truthful, and the artist has not 
been too much blown about to fail of enjoy- 
ing the fun of the scene, as keenly as the 
two delightful children who are vainly trying 
to make head against the hurricane. What a 
jolly time those two are having of it, and with 
what an appetite they will go back to dinner! 
The performance of the Female Blondin is an- 
other scene which the artist has evidently en- 
joyed izom some very safe place. How truly 
the figure is drawn and how admirably studied 
are the sweeping lines that mark the effect of 
the wind on the skirts of the performer’s dress. 

Mr. Leech likes the hunting-field; he likes 
Rotten Row; he is fond of seeing people 
well dressed and prosperous; he has no pro- 
pensity for the squalid, the terrible, nor what 
is almost worse, the uncomfortable — which 
is a much more prevalent taste than is sup- 
posed generally. Mr. Leech likes to see 
people enjoying themselves, and so he has 
dwelt with an especial relish on this speci- 


|| men of a certain pa of life which is, per- 
|| haps, the most perfe 


ctly enjoyable that is to be 
found—namely, the life at an English country- 
house. Such a party as that here represented 
is often supposed in Mr. Leech’s drawings, but 


| generally the ladies and the gentlemen are 


shown separately. The men are hunting or 
shooting, and the ladies are writing letters or in- 
specting wardrobes. In the “Game of Cro- 
quet” they are brought together. Never was 
a better invention for summer weather, when 
shooting and hunting are not to be had, and 
when it would be too hot for such pastimes 
even were they otherwise practicable. This 
picture seems to have been one of the ar- 
tist’s favourites among his own productions, 
and is caressed, as the French phrase it, to a 
high degree of finish. Considered in the light 
of a pastime that lends itself to the looping up 
of petticoats, the revelation of symmetrical 
boots, and the displaying of all sorts of fancy 
dresses, the “Game of Croquet” may have had 
something to do with that increase of early 
merriages which the recent reports on such 
matters inform us of. 

Sunny lawns, breezy downs with the sea below 
them, English pasture land with intersecting 
brooks, and pollard willows by the side of 
them, gleams of sunshine here, and the shadow 


| of acloud there—these are specialities of Mr. 


Leech’s, almost as much as those effects of dark 


| cloud and raging sea, to which we have before 


adverted. 
Although it is natural that in turning his 


_ drawings into paintings Mr. Leech should select 


those which were most characterised by pic- 
turesque beauty, there are not wanting many 
selected simply for their humour and fun. The 





tact and knowledge with which, in these, 
the artist has seized the strong point, the 
thing which will ¢e//, cannot be too highly 
praised. Consider, for instance, that marvellous 
sketch of the “ Head of the Family” dining on 
the stairs. Consider how much that is fore- 
gone is implied in it. How evidently has the 
miseradle little man been hunted out of every 
room inthe house. He has never even had the 
chance of brushing his hair, and it seems pro- 
bable that even his clean linen is locked up. 
The matrons are having it all their own way, and 
how fiercely they are gloating over the “real 
master of the house” up-stairs, who is being 
handled in such an intensely professional manner 
by the leading official, that not the most know- 
ing of that terrible group can take exception 
against her style of treatment. In this sketch 
there is no exaggeration. The case is that this 
poor little man was miserably bandied about. 
from pillar to post, and had no comfort in his 
life. ‘his is what the sketch tells you, and less 
strongly put it would not have told it you at all, 
Tn all the arts much that is out of sight, much 
that is past, and sometimes what is future, has. 
to be put before you in a small compass, and 
strong measures—some of them savouring of 
exaggeration—are needed to carry out this 
object effectively. 

One is glad to find in this collection some of 
our particular favourites among Mr. Leech’s 
works. There is the cannon-practice, for in- 
stance—the party enjoying a sail in a pleasure- 
boat, and suddenly alarmed by the descent of 
some heavy object into the water close astern. 
“It’s only the artillery a practé-sing,” they are 
told by the boatman, “and that’s one of their 
cannon-balls.” Here, too, is our delightful and 
irritable friend having his hair cut, and being 
greeted with the supererogatory information 
that. his ’air is very thin on the top. By all that 
we have in our different ways endured in being 
told that our hair is thin or thick, or dry or 
harsh, when we wanted it simply cut by a silent 
operator, we greet this ferocious expression of 
indignation on the part of the injured individual 
thus insulted with a reminder of his personal 
defects. ‘The satire entitled ‘‘ Married for 
Money,” and the cruel study of the poor ‘sdy 
who likes the hair turned back because “it 
shows so much of the face,” are in this exhibi- 
tion also, the sight of which only makes us want 
more, and sends us away grumbling because 
there are still wanting from the collection some 
of our pet drawings, which will appear here yet, | 
let us hope, another day. ; 

This gallery, in which we have made these 
reflections, is certainly a delightful lounge. One 
can look at Mr. Leech’s drawings liere, without 
even the trouble of holding up the book or turn- 
ing over the leaves. You can take up your 
position on one of the ottomans hkefore two or 
three of your especial favourites, and enjoy them 
either alone, or still better with a friend who 
thoroughly understands the merits of this admi- 
rable artist. For, one of Mr. Leech’s most ex- 
traordinary qualities is that he appeals in turn 
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to almost every class. Men of the keenest wit 
and of the highest intellectual attainments are 
delighted by his sketches, and so is the errand 
clerk who sees them (it is a merciful provision) 
through the shop windows. 

Long may Mr. Leech’s poorer admirers enjoy 
that gratuitous opportunity of enjoying his 
works. Long may those whose moderate means 
will enable them to do so, go in and buy. And 
often hereafter may we, who are ready to come 
down with our shillings, be able to get in ex- 
change for them, a sight of more of those bril- 
liant sketches fresh from the hand of one of 
the most fertile of our English humorists, 
and one of the most remarkable artists of our 
school and day ! 


COURT-MARTIAL FINDINGS. 





A tone train of courts-martial have been held 
at various times on offences that have relation 
to anything in the world but what is martial— 
harlequinades of official inquiry which, for more 
than a hundred years, have furnished the scandal 
and amusement of the times. A little groping 
and diligence will bring a few of the more notable 
together in a focus. 

Any one who studies the catalogue of these 
curious tribunals will be struck by one very 
curious feature in their relation to the public— 
the full, steady, and indignant current of protest 
that has always waited on their proceedings. 
The contemporaneous journals are always over- 
flowing with angry denunciations of these clumsy 
and arbitrary investigations. Another curious 
feature is the almost invariably mistaken con- 
clusion such courts arrive at—so gross and 
monstrous as to require a tardy or reluctant 
rectification from higher authorities. There is 
scarcely a sentence or “finding” of any famous 
court-martial that has not gone astray in one 
direction or the other—sinning either in a whole- 
sale or unexpected levity so ludicrously at vari- 
ance with the evidence as to take away one’s 
breath, or else in a tyrannous and crushing con- 
demnation as utterly unwarranted by existing 
evidence. In a wholesome revision, on which 
public opinion has, happily, some direct pres- 
sure, is the only safeguard of innocence; and 
their functions being thus virtually abrogated 
through sheer incompetency, courts-martial are, 
fortunately, restricted to the bald and barren 
duties of mere note-takers and garnerers of facts 
for a higher tribunal. Over the portals of the 
Judge Advocate’s office should surely be written 
—as over other Circumlocution Offices—“ How 
not to do i+.” 

There was a very fast, fine, and exquisite regi- 
ment of horse, a perfect squadron of dandies, 
the very pinks of ton and fashion, and who 
reflected the graces and elegancies, as they 
bore the name, of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. This was the famous Tenth 
Hussars, whose airs and refinements, and cool 
insolence, were the talk and amusement of 
fifty years ago. The legends of their polite 
ill-breeding were numerous. How they went 





to balls on the express understanding that 
the “Tenth never dance,” became a household 
word; and how the beau captain, who, in a 
moment of weakness, was seduced by a capti- || 
vating hostess into a reluctant consent, signified 
his pleasure by inspecting the young person 
offered to his notice by a “ Trot her out, then!” 
These and other vulgarities quite prepared || 
the public for any symptoms of disorder in the | 
economy of the regiment. Such symptoms 
showed themselves in the great Waterloo year, | 
eighteen hundred and fifteen. 
Regent’s Own had been of the army of occupa- 
tion, under the command of Colonel Quentin, 
and, in reference to the poultry and kine of the || 
inhabitants of the country, the troopers had 
not behaved with a soldierly abstinence. These 
excesses had been commented on in several | 
general orders not certainly in any very special | 
or invidious manner, but in company with 
many other corps. Plundering, in fact, was 
more or less common to every large army in 
a foreign country. However, on the return 
home of the regiment, the officers affected 
to resent bitterly the discredit which had been 
cast upon their regiment, and pretended to 
think that it was in some way connected with | 
the conduct of Colonel Quentin, who was highly | 
unpopular with them, possibly because he was | 
some shades “ finer” than his “ fine” subalterns, 
and basked and blinked in the soft sunlight of 
Prince Regent favour. By-and-by it took the | 
shape of a sort of round robin, precisely as in | 
the instance of a late notorious case, and it | 
was determined to hunt him from the regiment | 
by means of an appeal, signed by some of the | 
officers, and addressed to the highest authorities. 
Colonel Quentin at once prayed for a court- | 
martial, which was granted; and a most tedious | 
inquiry was then entered upon. It is to be 
seen published in a thick volume, and the 
result was a virtual acquittal on the charges. 
Some indiseretion was proved ; for which the sen- 
tence wasa slight reprimand. But, in a rather 
lengthy memorandum from head-quarters, it was 
pointed out that this sort of combination among 
officers against one of their number was very un- 
worthy, and prejudicial to the interests of the ser- 
vice, and that Eectine every one of twenty-two 
exquisites who had signed the memorial, should 
be forthwith obliged to leave the regiment, and 
drafted into other corps as opportunity and 
vacancies might occur. Here was a heavy blow 
and great discouragement, which should surely 
have acted as a warning to recent unlawful com- 
binations of officers, and here is a wholesome 
precedent for those in authority as to the proper 
and suitable punishment to be inflicted. So was 
scattered that cohort of military Brummels. Its 
honours passed on to the regiment of the next 
succeeding number—the scarlet trousered— 
who, in the polite recrimination of social inter- 
course, hail each other as “stud groom,” “ dash- 
dashed cur,” and other pleasant raillerv. 

The loose irregular notions of these wild 
courts where justice is dealt out on the uncer- 








tain twirl of a teetotum, are happily illustrated 
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in an investigation of a hundred years back. 
It may be fairly termed a court-martial run mad. 
In the year seventeen hundred and forty-six 
there was a court sitting on Admiral Lestocgq, 
resided over by Admiral Mayne. This officer 
Pad, it sp behaved in a very arbitrary and 
tyrannical manner out in some remote colony 
towards some one under his authority ; trying 
him in the summary fashion common with the 
colonial despots of that era, and casting him 
into prison for a period of fifteen months. 
Coming home, this injured man took refuge in an 
action in the Common Pleas; the curious issue 
of which was, that the court which was about 
trying Admiral Lestocg found itself in the se- 
rious embarrassment of being suddenly deprived 
of Admiral Mayne, its president, by the pro- 
cess of the Court of Common Pleas. He was 
soon released from civil custody, but the indig- 
nation of the military court blazed out fiercely 
in a complaint to his majesty. The kings of 
England in those times were anything but rois 
fainéants, and an answer speedily came back 
through his Grace of Newcastle, begging of the 
court to proceed with its duties: assuring them 
that full satisfaction should be given them for 
“the late indignity,” and that they might rely 
on “his majesty’s protection.” A few years 
| later there was a party of what were called thie 
king’s friends: of whom these gentlemen seem 
to have been precursors. 
| Somewhat mollified, the tribunal agreed to 
| resume its duties: yet not without drawing up 
| aviolent protest against the conduct of Sir John 
Willes, Knt., Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas—conceived in very savage and 
—— terms. In this they allude to the re- 
ellion of the preceding year, °45, and skilfully 
insinuate that Sir John Willes, Knt., was play- 
ing into the hands of disaffected persons, “and 
had no regard to the honour ond safety of his 
majesty,” with other gross hints and asper- 
sions, very indecorous, and below the dignity of 
one court in its relation with another. How- 
ever, later on, when his majesty’s friends had 
finished with Admiral Lestocq, we are startled 
to light upon a full apology directed to the out- 
raged Chief Justice, and conceived in terms 
almost as abject as the insult was offensive. It 
began by setting out that nothing was more 
becoming in a gentleman than to acknowledge 
himself wrong when he was conscious of having 
behaved so. That they were conscious that the 
reflections cast upon his lordship were wajust, 
unwarrantable, and without any foundatior what- 
ever: “and,” this very handsome apology goes 
on, “ we ask pardon of his lordship, and of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the indignity offered 
to his lordship and to the court.” 

The most notable court-martial within the last 
hundred years or so was the famous one on Gene- 
ral Whitelocke, for cowardice, at. Buenos Ayres. 
It fills a swollen volume of intricate evidence in 
solving nice points as to the conduct of an 
assault, and innumerable witnesses. Yet it 
lasted only thirty-one days, about the same time 
that a recent investigation took to find out 














whether a backboard was used on a particular 
day, or whether a visit was paid to a flower- 
show, or a challenge had been declined or ac- 
cepted, with other valuable particulars. 

There was another general’s trial which had 
some notoriety: Lord George Sackeville, who 
commanded the English at the battle of Minden. 
Here, too, the insinuation was cowardice, and 
his majesty King George the Second was pleased 
to take so direct an interest in the inquiry, that 
he had it conveyed to Lord George before the 
investigation was concluded, that whatever the 
sentence might be, it should be put in force 
against him with the utmost rigour. He seems 
to have been hardly dealt with, this noble lord ; 
for Sir Nathaniel Wraxall has proved from 
other sources that he was a man of real per- 
sonal courage, and that the affair at Minden 
arose from pure misconception. To revenge him- 
self on the king, and on all concerned with 
royalty, Lord George wrote—according to more 
than one ardent commentator on the most vexed 
of vexed questions—the Letters of Junius. 

The trial of Admiral Byng, who, besides the 
memory of his unfortunate end, had the noto- 
riety of being shot to death—not hanged, as 
Voltaire put it— to encourage the others”— 
was more in the nature of political sacrifice. 
A disappointed public required a victim to be 
thrown to them, and this unlucky admiral was 
selected for the purpose. 

But these investigations as to personal con- 
duct in the field, or at sea, bear a very small 
proportion to the inquiries for violation of 
the laws of the interior economy of regiments 
which really make up the bulk of most courts- 
martial. The persons who titularly profess 
themselves “officers and gentlemen” are the 
parties above all others who are always on trial 
for outraging the ordinary decencies which those 
honoured designations comprise. And the mili- 
tary indictment generally casts itself, in the 
“common form,” of some such little meanness, 
as this: 

* York, 1764. At a court-martial held this 
day, Captain Dodd was found not guilty of un- 
soldier-like conduct in endeavouring to impede 
his prosecutor in his succession to the majority.” 

It is a curious feature, too, in. these investi- 
gations, the numbers that break down for want 
of evidence—a significant hint of their being set 
on foot by malice and ill will, or professional 
jealousy. More curious still is the large num- 
ber that have to be rectified by the interference 
of higher authority. 

Lawyers laugh at the clumsy machinery for 
cross-examination, the minute and exact note- 
taking, during which all the force and pressure 
of severe questioning evaporates. So far back 
as acentury ago we find the House of Com- 
mons, who had deputed two barristers to watch 
a military prosecution, protesting against this 
sort of procedure, and addressing a gentle re- 
monstrance to the court. It entreated the adop- 
tion of the viva voce system, in force in the 
common law courts of the country. But the 
“Horse Guards,” with the stolid impenetra- 
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bility of the day, declined to make any altera- 
tion. 

The affairs of Colonel Douglass, of another 
gallant cavalry colonel (an earl), and of Lieu- 
tenant Perry, are all fresh in the memory of this 
generation. 

Any one who takes the trouble of winnowing 
and classifying the huge bulk of these investiga- 
tions will be struck by one curious feature, that 
out of every hundred about seventy per cent 
are “for the unofficer-like and ungentlemanly” 
offence of “ conversion,” to use the technical legal 
term, in some shape of the regimental moneys or 
stores. It is curious that this species of default, 
so rare among other societies of gentlemen, 
should crop up so abundantly among individuals 
who are ¢itularly supposed to be above such 
vices ; unless, indeed, it be part of that pleasant 
ironical fiction which makes members of the 
guild of solicitors gentlemen by act of parlia- 
ment. <A certain per-centage, too, is for the 
offence—also “ unofficer-like’—of purloining 
articles of personal property; and there is a 
most extraordinary finding on record, which de- 
serves allusion here. An officer and gentleman 
was charged with “shameful and scandalous 
conduct in stealing a pocket-handkerchief, the 
property of another officer, and with also steal- 
ing a bottle of wine from the mess-room, and at 
the same time allowing it to be charged in the 
account of a captain.” This gentleman is found 
guilty in a curious jumble of censure and ex- 
tenuation, and is sentenced to be suspended 
from his rank and pay for six months. ‘There 
surely could be no mitigated shape of stealing 
known even to martial law—a purloining “ avec 
des circonstances atténuantes”—and if it were a 

nuine full-bodied theft, it was a ridiculously 

ight sentence. Another offender was brought to 

trial for the “ anofficer-like” (a compound clearly 
suggested to the military lawyers by no other 
wordinthe world than “ unsportsmanlike”) “ and 
ungentlemanly conduct in quitting Hilsea bar- 
racks when in debt to @ poor widow woman 
that lets lodgings one pound three shillings and 
fivepence, and to a soldier’s wife for washing 
thirteen and eightpence halfpenny.” This 
curious charge is only redeemed by the exqui- 
site bit of ungrammatical bathos, the“ poor widow 
that lets lodgings,” whose case is so handsomely 
taken up by the authorities. 

Another indictment charges a prisoner with 
having “ /if/ted his clenched hand and struck the 
said lieutenant a blow on the face in a most 
horrid manner,” —such conduct, it adds, perhaps 
with a little superfluity, “being highly preju- 
dicial to his majesty’s service.” Curiosity will, 
no doubt, have been excited as to the character 
of this specially “ horrid manner” of inflicting a 
blow. 

Another singular revision of a finding will 
cause astonishment. An officer had been charged 
with the offence of drawing regimental pay and 
allowances for a soldier who, it was proved, had 
left the army long before. Of which charge the 

“court virtually acquitted the prisoner, admitting, 
indeed, that the money had been so drawn, but 











without any fraud or culpability whatsoever, 
However, “his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent is much surprised at the inconsistency 
of this finding, &c., inasmuch as the court admits 
the prisoner to have committed the act de- 
scribed in the charge, &c., which is not only 
most incorrect in itself, but contrary to every 
principle of law, order, and regulation.” It is 
well known that “every principle of law,” as it 
is understood outside the barrack-room, requires 
a certain malice and intention to constitute a 
criminal offence, but because here the court had 
found the technical words of the charge proved, 
without this necessary purpose and malice, he 
was to be considered guilty! 

Another sort of Dogberry decision is worth 
disentombing. A young subaltern being brought 
to trial for the old ding-dong charge of “ un- 
officer-like and ungentlemanly conduct” in 
“ making a noise” in a room, and further, “in 
continuing to do so after receiving orders to | 
the contrary,” was found guilty of those offences, 
but incomprehensibly and mysteriously acquitted 
of the “ unofficer-like and ungentleman 
duct ;” as it appeared “ that a certain degree | 
of obedience was paid to the colonel’s orders.” 
The “ unofficer-like conduct” would appear, to 
mere civilian eyes, to have been a description 
of the succeeding charges, and not a charge 
itself. But the princ‘ples of martial law are 
inscrutable. 

Captain Scott was indicted for “ not moving 
in the theatre to let the major pass, and then 
only putting his sword out of the a in the 
most ungracious way possible, and still persist- 
ing not to (sic) move his person, and then pre- 
venting the major éo return (sic) to his place.” 
Pure civilian minds are here again at a loss 
which to admire most, the curious offence itself, 
or the strangely elegant military Saxon in which 
it is shaped. 

Among the heinous offences which these ex- 
pansive terms “unofficer-like and ungentle- 
manly” cover, it would appear that writing tothe 
public prints is the most enormous. It is the un- 
pardonable sin. Some one brought forwardina | 
morning journal an official censure of the Prince 
Regent’s, in reference to a deceased officer, and 
a military friend of the latter addressed a 
letter to the Morning Chronicle with anony- 
mous signature, in very calm and temperate re- 
monstrance. Unluckily, at the end he happened 
to make the reasonable comment that the Prince 
Regent’s opinion was not shared in by the twelve 
or thirteen other members of the court. This 
became military treason. The writer was hunted 
down and dragged from his concealment. He 
was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
cashiered: but the court, in singularly earnest 
language, recommended him to mercy, on the | 
very obvious ground that there was clearly no 
wilful intention of being disrespectful to his 
“ Royal Highness the Prince Regent.” But the 
First Gentleman in Europe, one of whose 


gentlemanly virtues was never to forget a free 


remark either on his person or his character, 
took not the slightest notice of the recommenda- 
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tion: merely endorsing on the proceedings, “ His 
Royal Highness approves the finding, and judg- 
ment, &c.” 

Another gentleman is brought to trial for 
«falsely asserting that he had pulled Major 
Mein by the nose, and taken his (the prisoner’s) 
feet from the Hudibrastic seat of honour.” 
This puerility was made the subject of serious 
investigation, and resulted in the “ cashiering” 
of the officer who had so unluckily omitted to 
justify his Hudibrastic metaphors by any sub- 
stantial foundation of truth. 

There is a grandiloquence in some of the 
“Findings” beside which the periods of a 
common judge’s charge sound humdrum enough. 
In the case of an officer mysteriously and won- 
derfully named “Sir Hungerford Hoskyns,” 
“His majesty expressed his regret that Sir 
Hungerford Hoskyns should have so lulled 
himself into a conviction of the fairness of this 
transaction.” Not even the distinguished 
officer who in a late investigation spoke of that 
wonderful building phenomenon—“ foundations 
fading like mists before the sun,” and who 
“marshalled ” what he called his “troops of 
evidence,” could equal this happy expression. 

There are some more inscrutable findings up 
and down through the books, such as two cases 
where officers were tried for killing their oppo- 
nents in a duel, There was no question that 
the victims were killed, and yet the others were 
“honourably acquitted.” And yet, almost in 
the next page, is found the cashiering of a 
“Surgeon O’Meara” for merely “carrying” a 
challenge. 

Apropos of this duelling question, there was 
a certain Major Armstrong who was brought to 
trial for some misconduct by the famous Sir 
Eyre Coote, the hero of Pondicherry, in the year 
eighteen hundred. He was “honourably ac- 
quitted ;” on which, he instantly sold out of the 
army, to avoid any unpleasant restraint on his 
further proceedings, and sent a challenge to his 
accuser. ‘The courage of the Indian general 
was above suspicion. It had been proved to be 
almost reckless in the famous siege, and his con- 
duct on this occasion showed a discretion sur- 
prising in one of his cloth. He indicted the 
challenging major criminally, who was found 
guilty, sentenced to the old-fashioned fine of 
thirty merks, and, what was more serious still, 
to a year’s imprisonment. _“ His majesty” was 
so gratified with this conduct, that he had a 
letter written to Sir Eyre Coote, which was 
afterwards directed to be read to every regiment 
in the service. 

It points an excellent moral, not usually found 
in documents of this description. “His ma- 
jesty,” it runs, “has been pleased to direct that 
it should be signified to you in the strongest 
terms, that by having had recourse to the laws of 
the country on this occasion, you have betrayed 
a spirit truly commendable as a soldier, and 
peculiarly becoming the station you hold in his 
majesty’s service, to which you have rendered a 
material benefit by furnishing an example which 
his majesty has ordered to be pointed out as 





worthy of the imitation of every officer under 
similar circumstances.” In which monition is 
contained a wholesome “caution ” not unprofit- 
able at the present moment; and yet, by the 
curious fatality that waits on military composi- 
tion, not undisguised by doubtful English. ‘That 
signifying of approval “ in the strongest terms ” 
would suggest awkward associations of reproof, 
and “betraying” a spirit which is commendable, 
is unusual. 

. In the case of Major Ottley, “his majesty” 
also spoke out very distinetly, and in terms 
which even more directly suit the present times. 
The case was promoted by an officer named Ross, 
but was not established. Said his majesty: “ ‘To 
prefer accusations which cannot be maintained 
reflects much disgrace ov. those who bring them 
forward.” And accordingly it was notified to 
no less than nine officers who had been con- 
cerned in “bringing forward” the accusations 
they could not “ maintain” that “his majesty 
had no further occasion for their services.” In 
Gordon’s case, too, his majesty spoke out very 
candidly, and, indeed, with a freedom which it is 
a pity is not more common in our times. 
“ Neither prosecutor nor prisoner have acquired 
any credit by the manner in which they have 
conducted themselves during this trial, each of 
them industriously pressing extraneous matter 
upon the court, to the extreme protraction of 
the proceedings, and each of them, as if urged 
by a rooted animosity, endeavouring to depre- 
ciate the character of the other.” 


THE SMALL HOURS. 





Wuo knows the small hours as well as I do? 


—I, Hyson Nightstare, of Wakefield. Who 
knows so well the theory of unrest in all its 
ramifications? Whose eyes so often as mine 
have peered sleepless into the darkness, or 
watched unrefreshed the first glimmerings of the 
cheerless dawn? 

Now, I hold that it is one of the first laws of 
philanthropy—with which quality, when I have 
had a good night, I am running over—to make 
known to one’s suffering fellow-creatures the 
consolatory fact that there are others who suffer 
too. It is a great function to become the 
mouthpiece of a certain section of the world, 
to speak the sentiments which it feels, so that 
the members of that section may be able to say, 
“Yes, this have I felt too. I did not know 
that any others beside myself went through such 
experiences as these. Come, there are others 
as ill off as Lam; lo! I will be patient.” 

Night is a terrible time. There are certam 
hours which one should know nothing about. 
Nature intended them to be passed over in un- 
consciousness. I am no medical authority— 
albeit there are medicaments whose uses, me- 
thinks, I understand as well as another—soda, 
for instance, and rhub—but no matter—I am 
ignorant, I say, of many things connected with 
the human frame, yet I fancy that at certain 
periods of the night or morning there are queer 
changes that the body is liable to, unhallowed 
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revels held by intestinal demons of which the 
less we say the better, which should come off 
without our knowing anything about them— 
topsy-turvy moments, crises which the constitu- 
tion pulls through with difficulty, and which 
seriously affect the mind and the spirits, if we 
happen to be awake while they are going on. 

rom two till five a.m. are of a surety hours of 
this sort. Small are they in the received meaning 
of the word, but far from small in duration ; 
not small in their powers of oppression, not small 
in their influence on the following day. Those are, 
indeed, unhallowed hours, as all will surely admit 
who have had much experience of them. Why, 
to take their influence on furniture alone into 
consideration, will anybody affirm for a moment 
that the different articles of furniture in one’s 
sleeping apartment are the same in their beha- 
viour during those hours that they are at other 
times? I have a quiet and unassuming ward- 
robe in my bedroom, for instance. How does 
it happen that that wardrobe, as soon as 
two o’clock in the morning has fairly struck, 
begins to make unearthly and explosive sounds ? 
Ihave known that wardrobe to go off like a 
gun at three in the morning, whilst, to crack 
and groan uneasily, is its constant practice 
at that time. It may be that the theory which 
I have ventured to put forth as to the changes 
and crises which take place during the small 
hours in the human frame may apply to ward- 
robes also, They have insides. Perhaps those 
insides are liable to indigestion and disorders 
wick make the sufferer squeak for dear life. 
But even if this be so, how does it apply to your 
cane-bottom chair? That has no inside: yet, at 
three in the morning, it will crack, not so 
heavily, but quite as sharply, and as startlingly 
as the wardrobe itself. What dismal and death- 
watch clickings, 100, go on in the grate. What 
is amiss there, I wonder ? 

I have known queer things to happen at such 
times also with clothing. It is the practice of 
some of the lords of the creation to deposit 
their garments in an accumulate heap upon the 
back of a chair, and it may be that, as the number 
of them increases, it becomes a matter of diffi- 
culty so to poise and balance them that some 
of them shall not slip off upon the floor. I 
have known an article of clothing, which shall 
be nameless, to slip its moorings exactly at 
three in the morning, and the whole pile of gar- 
ments to slide slowly and softly, with a ghost- 
like rustle, on the carpet. Now, what 1 want 
to ask is, why this did not happen as soon 
as those unmentionables were placed in their 
hazardous position? Why did they wait till 
three a.m. to perform the exploit? Don’t tell 
me that they: had been gradually slipping ever 
since eleven, and took four hours to reach the 
- of the precipice. I don’t believe a word 
of it. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the 
noises in our bedrooms which the small hours 
develop. ‘Think of those which go on in the 
main body of the house, the creakings of stair- 
cases: mysterious sounds from the basement. 





Has it ever happened to any worthy gentleman 
who reads this page, to lie listening to some 
queer tapping noise kept up at intervals for 
half an hour and coming apparently from below, 
till he has at last—it takes some time, especially 
in cold weather—convinced himself that it is his 
duty to get up, ignite a lucifer, and descend to 
the lower regions? The tapping was entirely 
an affair got up between the wind and the 
outside blind, two desperate characters who 
thoroughly understand each other; but still in 
the interval, before you have discovered this, 
there is bed of time for your nerves to get 
into a sadly discomforted condition. How queer 
the rooms down stairs look when you revisit 
them during the small hours! You feel as if 
you were the spectre of yourself, haunting your 
own house. What ap dine shadows the fur- 
niture casts upon the walls, what strange 
things seem to be going on behind you! and, 
if it is sweeping-up-day to-morrow, what dis- 
astrous shapes appear before you, constructed 
by the housemaid with chairs and tables which 
show their more salient nobs through the great 
white coverings thrown over them to keep the || 
dust off. Or, if you have been sitting up late, 
and one of your rooms ‘is still as you left it, | 
how ghastly it looks! What a dreadful appear- 
ance the extinguished candles present. The 
half-emptied glass of wine and water, the book 
left open, how weary it looks, as if it wanted 
rest and ought to have been put to bed in the 
bookcase. If you have been taking a cigar, 
what a sight is the stump of that deadly weed 
reposing in its own ashes like a sceptical Phoenix 
reluctant to expire. And the dirty hearth, and 
the sofa-cushions indented with your shape, and 
the two ghastly holes in the shutters which you 
disclose when you look behind the curtains ; for 
it is of no use looking for burglars if you don’t 
look everywhere. 

Then the kitchen regions: when you de- 
scend to these, is it not a wonder that you 
can ever think of eating again? What reve- 
lations of cold potatoes, of amalgamated heaps | 
of bone and grease, and frozen-in carrot that 
went to make up a succulent haricot. What | 
wealth of fossil crusts, and loaves with smears | 
of butter left where the last slice was cut off. 
It is a wonder that you do not fairly turn and | 
fly too before the hosts of black-beetles which | 
have possession below. Would it not be better |, 
to leave the housebreaker to do his worst, than | 
to face those hideous reptiles, which stand about 
in meditative attitudes, slowly moving their 
feelers backwards and forwards? You can hardly 
step for these dreadful animals; the dresser, 
the table, the cooking utensils, the walls are 
covered with them and their great shadows, 
which your single candle casts but too clearly. 

Let us own that we are glad when that search 
for burglars is over, when the flapping blind is 
found out, and we can creep to bed again. There 
are times and seasons when all our virtues are 
in better working order than at others, and two 
o’clock in the morning is not the exact moment 
when the courage of the human subject is in its 
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highest state of development. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman was right, after all, who valued his night’s 
rest so much that he used to pile up his whole 
collection of plate in the middle of his dining- 
table every night, in order that, if any thieves 
did come, they might leave Aim alone at any 
rate. 

And between the periods when one’s atten- 
tion is occupied by all the creakings, and rust- 
lings, and clickings, and explodings, and other 
night noises ‘which the wakeful know of, what 
are the meditations that occupy our minds — 
What are our night thoughts? They are less 
well-regulated, it is to be feared, than those of 
the late Dr. Young. Over what a vast field 
they range ; but how strange it is that through, 
ne above, and pervading them all, there is a 
certain under-current of sadness; yes, even 
when some ludicrous image comes up and takes 
its turn with the rest. 

What wonderful and diverse things are going 
on in different parts of the world at this moment 
as I lie mew a on my bed. It is two o’clock 
A.M. Five houses off they are giving a ball, and 
the dancing is still at its fiercest. A few doors 
further, and round the corner, there is a sick 
lady. I noted the straw in the street as I passed. 
Her husband is sitting up watching by her. At 
the same moment a legal friend of mine is writ- 
ing at a table covered with papers, and his clerk, 
who has to get up early and work hard all day, 
is pe up and down his small bedroom in the 
suburbs trying to soothe to sleep a squalling 
baby. The dancers are absorbed 
in their small intrigues of partner-getting and 
partner-forgetting. The sick lady’s husband is 
absorbed in the thought of the last words and 
looks of the doctor when he came in the even- 
ing, a short four hours ago. The conveyancer is 
revelling in the intricacies of parliamentary law, 
and his clerk is fighting against certain whis- 
— of “Dalby’s Carminative” and “ Datfy’s 

lixir,” which will arise in his mind. All this 
is going on at the same moment, and none of 
those people are disturbed by the screams of 
that drunken woman whom the policeman is 
dragging off to the station in Worship-street. 

Meanwhile, a thousand miles away, the Cretin 
sleeps in his hovel in the valley, and the black 
waters of the lake reflect, ever so dimly, the 
snow-covered peaks of the silent Alps. Further 
off still, the lions are roaring in the Great Sahara, 
and in a more distant region yet, behold it is 
daytime! and Australian men of business are 
engaged in all sorts of money-making or money- 
losing affairs, and tradesmen are clieating, and 
housewives are talking about their servants, 
aud some people are idling and some are work- 
ing, and many are doing wrong, and some are 
doing right. 

Back fly the thoughts to home again. There 
is a man to be hanged to-morrow morning, and 
they have him shut up m Newgate. What is 
he doing now? It will not do to think of that. 
Let me get away to some more comfortable 
thoughts. I wonder how many people there 
are whose business it is to be up all night? 


a 


Come, there is companionship and comfort in 
that speculation. How many people are there 
in London alone, whose distinct business it is to 
turn night into day? 

It is a larger class, depend upon it, than one 
would imagine. First of all there are the night- 
policemen. There is some sense of companion- 
ship about them as they stand at the corner in the 
winter-time, beating their breasts and stamping 
to keep their blood in circulation. These night- 
policemen make a considerable item in the wake- 
ful population in themselves. Then there are 
the watchmen at all sorts of public and private 
offices ; just now, too, at the Great Exhibition, 
at the different banks, and at the park gates. 
At the railway stations, too, all round London, 
there must be a very large class of persons whose 
duty it is to be up all night, and at the hotels, 
the Hummums especially being a very com- 
fortable place to think of in the dead of night. 
“A porter up ali night” is spoken of in most of 
the hotel advertisements. The fire-escape men, 
the ordinary firemen, the watchers and other 
officials at our hospitals, the journeymen bakers, 
and many more, go to onl the ranks of the 
class we are considering; and then, are there not 
the telegraph-offices and the press? And what 
prodigious numbers of persons does that daily 

aper, without which we should feel so utterly 
ost, keep from their natural rest. Whata host 
of labourers are busy throughout the small hours, 
preparing that sheet which we skim so care- 
lessly—busy with their hands, busy with their 
eyes, busy with their heads. What a pity it 
seems that you, who lie there awake, and they, 
who would sleep so soundly if they had the 
chance, cannot change places for one night at 
any rate. 

Out of this town, and far away on the 
high seas, how many more of one’s fellow-men 
are awake and stirring. You almost envy the 
pilot at the wheel and the men who keep the 
watch, or the master, who has come on deck for 
atime. You think of the stars above them and 
of the phosphorus sparkling in the ship’s wake. 
And what is that master thinking about? He 
is most likely speculating as to how much he 
will have to give for that hideous little villa on 
the outskirts of Hull, on which he has set his 
heart, and to which he is longing to retire. His 
imagination dwells on the vile stucco decora- 
tions, on its cockney garden, and its earwiggy 
summer-house, and he contemplates with his 
mind’s eye the round maliogany table and the 
horsehair chairs with which he proposes to de- 
corate his symposium. ‘The stars, and the sky, 
and the sea, and the phosphorus are not much 
to him as he thinks of those other, and to him 
more unaccustomed objects. 

Now, as you suffer all these 5 to drift at 
leisure through your mind, it is as likely as not 
that you will drop two or three times into a sort 
of half-slumber, and so your thoughts will be 
turned into dreams. Over those thoughts you 


have no control, or perhaps at times a half-con- 
trol, as when it happens that you see through 
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its terrors, because, even in your sleep, you 
know that it 7s a dream, and that you need not 
trouble yourself about it, for that reason, A 
great many difficulties in connexion with dreams 
would disappear if this were more generally 
understood—that they are simply thoughts over 
which the reason has no control. When utterly 
impertinent thoughts come into the mind during 
our waking hours we at once get rid of them, 
but when they attack us in sleep we are power- 
less, and a strange kind of tyranny seems to 
insist that we should weave them into the main 
body of the dream with which we are engaged. 

It is a question whether any transaction in 
which we engage ever utterly perishes. It isa 
question whether the memory of these transac- 
tions does not return at regular intervals in the 
cycles of thought. Supposing this to be so, we 
will say that on a certain day you have purchased 
for some particular purpose a lump of bees’-wax. 
On the particular day and at the particular 
moment, perhaps many months afterwards, when 
in its regular course that thought comes up to 
the surface, it may be that you are awake, and 
if so you dismiss the bees’-wax as an impertinence 
which has nothing to do with what you are 
thinking about. But, if you happen at that 
moment to be dreaming, this peculiar tyranny 
which [ have spoken of insists that you shall 
weave this piece of bees’-wax in a coherent 
manner into your dream, whatever it may be. 
Then it is, and for this reason it is, that you 
find the ice that you are consuming at an even- 
ing party has turned into bees’-wax, or that a 
similar change has taken place in the fowl on 
which you have invited a cliosen friend to dine. 

I do not say that this is so, but it may be so. 
At all events, such speculations are allowable in 
the small hours, and may be comfortable; for 
at such times we are ready to attach all sorts of 
horrible interpretations to our dreams, just as, 
then, we are singularly credulous as to super- 
natural stories, and apt to repent that, in the 
course of the previous day, we stated openly that 
we didn’t believe in ghosts. 

It is two a.m. ‘The distant church clock has 
just struck. The ball at No. 5 is flourishing still, 
and the music faintly reaches to where I lie. 

At this solemn hour it is piteous to think of 
the poor fashionable slang which is being jab- 
bered in that assembly. The monotonous clack 
still goes on; not indeed with the fierce energy 
which marked it some hours earlier, but still 
with some vitality. Boasting, direct or indirect ; 
agonised apprehension of being left behind in 
the race whose goal is Belgrave-square ; human 
souls convulsed with terror between the hearing 
of acontemplated festival and the reception of 
a card of admission to it; ghastly excuses made 
by those who were not at the right place at the 
right moment, the guilty wretches hiding behind 
the first subterfuge that comes to mouth, as if 
they had been convicted of a crime: ‘ How late 
did you stay at Lady Swallowtail’s ?” ‘Oh, I 
was not there.” “Thought I saw you.” “No, I 
was obliged er, er—the fact is, some of my 
people, don’t you know, are not quite au 





mieux there, don’t you know; my cousin Lord 
Linkboy is related again to the Broadskirts, and 
there’s been some dispute, don’t you know, and 
that sort of thing, about some of the Swallow- 
tail property, and that sort of thing.” “Going 
to Mr. Drinkwater Drege’s féte on Thursday ?” 
“No, [ always go on ‘thursday to five-o’clock 
teaat Lady Hyson’s. Pretty person—clever too, 
and that sort of thing.” ‘ Are the Hysons in 
society ?” “ Well, some. I believe Mrs. Dreggs 
has sworn that they sha// be invited, and that 
sort of thing, don’t you know, so I suppose 
she’ll pull them through.” ‘“ Dear Lady Jane, 
who are those wonderful people you have been 
talking to for the last half-hour?” “Oh, poor 
dear things, aren’t they wonderful? The man’s 
clever, I believe, an artist, or author, or some- 
thing of that sort. His wife’s distantly con- 
nected with Sir Paul Churchyard’s family, or 
something of that sort, so dear Mary Church- 
yard tries to take notice of them.” “I’ve 
been admiring you so for devoting yourself in 
such an exemplary manner, you looked agacée to 
death.” “Oh yes, I was most dreadfully agacée, 
but one must be a good Christian sometimes, 
you know; they don’t know a soul, and dear | 
Mary entreated me to help her to entertain them. 
One’s obliged to be civil to that sort of person, 
don’t you know, or else they put you into a 
book, or a picture, or some dreadful thing of 
that sort. Thanks, Captain Bigg—a strawberry- 
water, thanks, very much.” “ There’s Sir Thomas 
Breechload just come in; first time I’ve seen 
him since that marriage was broken off.” ‘Do 
you think it was ever really on?” “ Well, really 
I don’t know. Dear Lady Susan spread it 
abroad in all directions, and the girl herself 
affichéed it everywhere.” “Yes, very much 
aflichéed, wasn’t it. However, I must say I was 
staying there last autumn, and certainly Sir 
Thomas was always there, and that sort of 
thing, you know.” “ Extraordinary people here 
to-night—thanks, with some Seltzer water, if you 
please—thanks! Quantities of foreigners, are 
there not ? distinguished foreigners, 1 suppose I 
ought to say; they seem all décorés, and that 
sort of thing. I saw such quantities at the Exhi- 
bition to-day, with such wonderful hats.” “ How 
d’ye do, Sir Thomas; I thought you were 
in the Highlands?” “No, I only went down 
about a shooting I have taken of Lord Black- 
cock.” “Really! That’s the next moor to us— 
Lord Blackcock’s and Captain Biggs’ and my 
husband’s all join each other.” “I’m delighted 
to hear it.” “ What becomes of Lord Black- 
cock, then?” “Oh, he’s going abroad, I be- 
lieve; they’re very much abroad.” “Ah! in 
consequence of that marriage. I suppose she’s 
not visited, is she?” ‘ Well, no, 1 think not. 
Have youever seen her?” “ Yes, once, I think, 
at the opera — interesting -looking person.” 
“ Yes—my carriage—thanks! I must go then; 
Mr. Currycomb is so very particular about the 
horses. A burnoose, if you please, yes—thauks, 
very much. Good night.” 


In the Caves of Ulysses, the Mediterrancan 
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as it washes in and out talks better than this. 
The nightingale talks better as she sings from 
the pomegranate-tree. The watch-dog bays the 
moon, but. the sounds he utters are more to the 


| purpose than these which his master speaks. 
, And far, far off, the winds to which the Lebanon 
| cedars bow their heads are singing an anthem 


|| which I will listen to awhile before I close my 


| eyes in sleep. 


'| porcelain. 





CHERRIES. 





Many places have given names both to things 
and to individuals. A duke of the ancient vil- 
lage of Smallborough is addressed by his inti- 
mates as Smallborough. Corinth bears the 
blame of conferring a misname on grocers’ cur- 
rants. The most pungent of peppers comes from, 
and is known as, Cayenne. Bayonne originated 
an article more difficult to digest—the bayonet. 
Sedan-chairs are borne in mind, and by porters, 
while the town of Sedan itself is forgotten. China, 
a word of very wide territorial historic and in- 
dustrial signflicance, is familiarly limited to fragile 
Ladies do not hesitate to ask for 


| somany yards of Irish. From Tulle, towards the 
| south of France, has gone forth a material of 
| world-wide repute for female adornment. Which 


ideas are suggested by Morocco—bookbinding 
and slippers, or a geographical area inhabited 
by Moors? Cows, probably, were before Cowes 
was; but Worstead, in Norfolk, preceded 
worsted, yarn or wool. Had Polonius hidden 
behind the fortifications, instead of the tapestry 


‘| of Arras, one incident in Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
| would have been as good as impossible. 


About a hundred miles west of Trebizond, on 
the southern shore of the Black Sea, is a town 
now called Chirisonda, anciently Cerasus, 
whence, as near as may be eighteen hundred 
years ago, the Roman general Lucullus brought 
a garden fruit, which found great favour in 
Italy. The novelty was called after its place 
of growth, a cerasus, in the singular, and (not 
to make two bites of one cherry) cerasi in the 

lural and preferable number. Learned school- 

oys have little difficulty in translating cerasus, 
and even xepagos, as “cherry,” with comments 
{after tasting them) on the comparative merits of 
modern varieties. One hundred and twenty years 
afterwards, garden cherry-trees were sent to 
Great Britain. The hard CA in Chirisonda might 
furnish German lips with Kirschen. Our English 
“cherry” is a likely abbreviation of the Italian 
ciriegia, pronounced chee-ree-ay-gi-a. France 
has garden cherries “cerises,” and wild cher- 
ries, “‘ merises,” whence the merries or merry 
cherries of Cheshire. How the initial ¢ be- 
came converted into m, or how the m was ex- 
changed for c, is a question out of the writer’s 
depth. Ameres cerises, bitter cherries, has been 
set up, but will not stand, as the derivation; for 
the order of the words should be “ cerises 
ameres.” Besides, most merises, although small, 
are not bitter, hut sweet and sugary. 

_, Granting that Lucullus first introduced cul- 
tivated cherries to the Roman gardens, it does 





not necessarily follow that those planted were 
the parents of the wild cherries now common 
in ancient European forests, such as those of 
Compiégne and Orleans, in France, and the 
Black Forest, in Gernany. 

The north has supplied us with a variety, the 
morello or morell cherry, which is quite distinct 
from the Asiatic races in quality aud uses, as well 
as in origin. Wild and half-wild cherries, which 
are distilled into kirschenwasser, or cherry-spirit, 
may be called brandy-cherries; while morells 
are the cherries for cherry-brandy. Wild cherries, 
moreover, vary among themselves, some taking 
the type of the May Duke, some of the white 
heart, some of the black cherry. Still, it is 
quite possible (considering the lapse of time, the 
tendency of cherries raised from stones to de- 
generate, and the distributive agency of cherry- 
loving birds) that all the wild cherries of Central 
aud Western Europe are seedlings from the im- 
ported Euxine stock. Owing to the small extent 
of self-sown woods in the United Kingdom, wild 
cherries are not plentiful with us, and the few we 
have are lightly esteemed. On the Contineni they 
are regularly gathered, largely sold, much ap- 
proved by the multitude, furnish material for 
the distilleries, and the main ingredient in the 
liqueur maraschino. It is also whispered that 
they are employed by unprejudiced wine mer- 
chants to give flavour and fruitiness to thin 
ill-conditioned wines. 

Cherries on the table may be separated into 
two classes: the one with round; the other with 
heart-shaped fruit. Or, we may make them into 
four different groups: Soft-fleshed juicy cher- 
ries, often acidular, early like the May Duke, 
easy of digestion, popularly believed to enrich 
the blood; firm-fleshed cherries, less juicy, 
indigestible but sweet and pleasant, later in 
ripening ; black cherries (one of the best of 
which is the black Tartarian, raised by Knight), 
fleshy, sweet, vinous-flavoured, and mostly rather 
late; and the Morells, juicy, acid at first, the 
latest of all, and hanging long on the tree when 
not gathered prematurely. 

But, in truth, our word “cherry” is much 
too comprehensive. The French employ dis- 
tinct substantives to denote various kinds of 
cherries (as if they were distinct species of 
fruit), while we are obliged to denote their differ- 
ence by the use of adjectives. With them, a 
white-heart is not a cerise but a bigarrean; a 
morell is not a cherry, but a griotte—sometimes, 
however, a cerise du Nord. Nor can we speak 
of cherries horticulturally, without making use 
of the French nomenclature. There are also 
practical reasons for employing different names 
for the different sorts, which some botanists, as 
De Candolle, have regarded as distinct species. 
The merisiers and the cerisiers have a marked 
distinctive character, which is sure to strike 
gardeners. ‘The blossoms of the merisier are 
produced on the wood of the year before last; 
those of the cerisier properly so called, on last 
year’s wood. Moreover, the bunches in which 
they grow, are sessile in the oue, and slighily 
peduuculated in the other. The leaves in the 
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first case are downy beneath, and are completely 
smooth in the second. The merises and the 
varieties obtained from them by horticulturists 
are solid-fleshed, as the white-heart ; the cerises 
have soft and juicy flesh. | 

Cherries comprise, then, first, wild cherries or 
merises ; bigarreans, heart-shaped, sweet, and 
with hard crunching flesh; guignes, heart- 
shaped, with soft sweet juicy flesh. The black 
guigne has long been established in Scotland, 

th fruit and name. Cherries proper (the cerises 
of Paris and the griottes of the departments) 
are round, sourish, and juicy. The morello is 
regarded as a griotte du Nord, although its 
habit of growth and its season differ so much 
from other griottes. The cherry season may be 
considerably prolonged by a selection of sorts 
with that end in view. There are a dozen kinds 
of cherries, according to the probable succession 
of their ripening. Many an epicure would 
say to them, “Stand not upon the order of 

our coming, but come at once.” Early 

ay, Empress Eugenie, May Duke, Knight’s 
Early Black, Royal Duke, Elton, Bigarrean 
(White Heart), Black Tartarian, Gross Guigne 
Noire, Guigne Coeur de Poule (Hen’s Heart), 
Morello, Cerise de Toussaint (All Saints’ 
Cherry.) 

Cherry-trees are not very particular about 
soil; the best is good enough for them. ‘They 
will do nothing in marshy swamps, and will bear 
little, except moss, in cold stiff undrained clays. 
The celebrity of the Kentish cherry orchards, 
the famous specimens grown at Montreuil-aux- 
Péches, and the lip-inviting baskets-full beheld in 
the markets of Normandy, prove that certain 
combinations of lime, in the forms of marl, chalk, 
and gypsum, are grateful to the roots of the 
cherry ~~ as to those of most other stone- 
fruit. But the good drainage on chalky bottoms 
may be also conducive to prosperity. On deep 
alluvial loamy strata, that have been brought 
down by the secular action of water, and which 
contain a little of almost everything, the best 
kinds of cherries will show what they are capable 
of producing. 

As no dependence can be placed on the good- 
ness of cherries raised from stones, and as it is 
almost certain they will differ from their parent, 
choice varieties must be propagated either by 
budding or grafting. Stocks, on which buds 
have failed in summer, may be grafted the fol- 
lowing spring. But grafted trees are so apt to 
exude gum at the point of union that it is better 
to lose a year than not have budded trees. ‘The 
budding is performed in the same way as for 
roses, and success is quite as easily obtained. 
In these days, when everybody collects every- 
thing, from valuable gems to used _postage- 
stamps, a collection of cherry-trees affords con- 
siderable interest and amusement. Nor is the 
garden-space required, enorwous, especially if 
the orchard-house system be adopted. By bud- 
ding the plants yourself, you regard them as 
your own handiwork—your children almost; 
and it requires no more than three or four years’ 
patience to taste fruit from buds you have your- 


self inserted. As stocks for dwarf pyramidal 
trees you may use the Malaheb (a species every 
part of which is odoriferous, the leaves being 
employed to flavour maraschino) ; or, in default 
of this, you may take wild seedlings, or plants 
raised from the stones of any common cherry. 
Stones to be sown must not be long kept dry, 
but should either be packed in moist sand, or 
put at once into the ground where they are to 
germinate. 

Cherry-tree gum differs from gum arabic in 
not dissolving (only —- in water; to dis- | 
solve it spirit must be used: otherwise, it is || 
applicable to the same purposes, and is also in | 
repute as a nutritive substance in cases of hard 
necessity. If flowing superabundantly it is a | 
symptom of the sickness or approaching death of | 
the tree. Wounds in the bark have the effect 
of causing the exudation of gum and its evil | 
consequences. In some countries heavy fines 
are inflicted on those who injure the bark of | 
their neighbours’ cherry-trees. 

Although we neither pick up money in the 
streets nor gather pine-apples on quickset 
hedges, we may meet with cherries when we | 
little expect it. The Portugal laurel, Cerasus | 
Lusitauica, and the common laurel of our gar- | 
dens, Cerasus lauro-cerasus (whose leaves ought | 
not to be used to flavour custards), are neither | 
of them laurels but cherry-bushes. 

Cherries have their curiosities. The loves of 
Prince Cherry and Fair Star afford a literary 
illustration. ‘There are people who, after eating | 
their cherry, engrave the stone with microscopic | 
carvings, and convert it to some lilliputian use. | 
We possess an elaborate basket with a handle to | 
it, sculptured out of a single cherry-stone ; an- 
other, emptied of its kernel and fitted with a | 
tiny stopper, forms an elegant spirit-flask capable 
of holding perhaps a drop and a half of noyau 
liqueur in place of its own original almond, Cher- | 
ries, dried in the sun or in a slow oven, deprived | 
of their stalks and stones, are an elegant ingre- 
dient in sundry dulcet preparations. ‘The 
the indispensable outside ornament of cabinet 
pudding. 

There is the peach-leaved cherry, with long | 
narrow leaves, bitter fruit, but handsome wood ; 
the variegated-leaved cherry; the double blos- 
somed cherry, beautiful but barren, in varieties ; 
the semi-double blossomed common cherry, 9cca- | 


sionally productive ; the All Saints’ cherry, with 
weeping boughs, flowering for three successive 
months, and ripening its fruit in autumn, even 


later than the morell. There ~~> short-stalked 
cherries and long-stalked cherries; yellow, waxy, 
red, amber, rosy-cheeked, pale-faced, crimson, 
purple, and black cherries. As to size, the hen’s 
heart (guignier cour de poule), grown princi- 
pally in the south of France, is one of the largest, 

eing a full inch in diameter, almost black out- 
side, dark red within, and ripening in September. 
But when we see what has been done, and is 
doing, with strawberries, we may believe that 
cherries are still in their infancy, and that finer 
fruit is within the range of possibility than any 





which we yet possess, Years ago, that great 
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practical horticulturist, Knight, observed that the 
cherry, when propagated by seed, sported more 
than any other fruit with which he had tried 
experiments. He concluded that cherries were 
capable of acquiring.a higher state of perfection 
than they have yet attained. New varieties are 
much wanted. He succeeded in raising a few; 
but since his death, little has been done in im- 
proving the cherry. 

The ruddy tints which the leaves of certain 
species of ane assume in autumn, have sug- 
gested their employment imlandscape gardening. 
Ornamental also is the tobacco-leaved cherry, a 
Dutch variety, with leaves nearly a foot long and 
six inches broad. It was likewise named “ four 
to the pound,” to give an idea of the size of its 
fruit, but which was far from answering to the 
title. The cherry itself is bright red, a trifle 
broader than long, Jess than an inch through, 
and somewhat insipid in flavour. 

A sage who odie dwells not far from Saw- 
bridgeworth reconciles his fondness for cherries 
with his love of birds, by contriving a cherry- 
orchard under glass. Some such reconciliation 
is needful, unless insects are to be the lords of 
creation, Itis sad that ignorant people, some of 
them belonging to the gentler sex, should cause 
all the small birds around them to be poisoned, 
because they eat a few seeds and taste a little 
fruit ; although nothing is more conceivable than 
the increase of insect life to such an extent as to 
render human life impossible. In Gloucester- 
shire, the cherry-trees (and damson-trees also) 
are seriously injured by caterpillars, because the 
devourers of caterpillars, and of the fathers and 
mothers of caterpillars, are reduced to too small 
a minority to fulfil their natural office. The 
Moniteur warns the people of certain districts to 
wash their cherries before eating them, because 
they have been crawled over or touched by 
creatures which have left a poisonous slime or 
secretion. 

The cherry-house, instituted (shall we say ?) 
by Mr. Rivers, must be a pleasant edifice to 
visit, either when in blossom or in ripened fruit. 
It is a small span-roofed house, twenty-five feet 
by fourteen, nine feet high to the ridge, and 
live feet high at the sides. For economy, the 
sides and ends are made of boards, with a shutter 
on hinges a foot wide on each side. A path, 
three feet wide, along the centre, is planted on 
each side with a variety of pyramidal trees of 
compact growing sorts. Behind them, next the 
sides, are low pyramids and bushes of the 
bigarrean and heart cherries. ‘These, being 
Vigorous growers when planted out, are kept, to 
check them, in thirteen-inch pots, with plenty 
of manure on the top. Last summer, the suc- 
cess was quite refreshing. As soon as the 
cherries began to colour, i.e. when boys and 
blackbirds declare they are ripe, the shutters 
were opened to admit air, and some iron-wire 
netting, firmly nailed izside, was placed over the 
apertures occupied by the shutters when closed. 
Cuerries, while ripening, delight in a dry warm 
atiuosphere, such as they rarely have out-doors in 
England, but which in an orchard-house exists 





in perfection. They are also recommended to be 
grown in small houses #)propriated to them 
alone, for the facility of destroying, by fumi- 
gation, the black aphides with which cherry- 
trees are apt to be infested. 

Cherries under glass, whether planted out or 
in pots, must be subjected to one system of 
pruning, or rather of pinching. As soon as a 
young shoot has made five or six leaves, its top 
should be pinched off to three full-sized leaves, 
not counting two or three at the base, which are 
generally small and without buds in their axils. 
The pinching must be continued all summer 
long, until the trees cease to make young 
shoots. 

A cherry-house is safe and certain; the fruit 
is secure from early frosts and late marauders. 
With a lock on the door and the key in your 
pocket, you have some hope of gathering the 
produce of what you planted. You ensure the 
gratification of the eye, as well as that of the 
taste and the social pleasures of dessert. For,a 
pair of small cherry-trees in pots, in full fruit, 
are ornaments at even a princely — A 
morell cherry-tree, with its flexible branches 
weighed down by fruit of various deepening 
shades of red, is a most graceful and luxuriant 
object, bearing comparison even with an orange, 
and not half so costly nor so slow to obtain. 
Out-doors the morello has the unusual merit of 
flourishing and bearing abundantly when trained 
against a north wall; but to see it in all its 
beauty and richness, it should be grown as a 
standard in a sheltered situation. 


RUSSIAN TRAVEL. 
HOUSEKEEPING IN THE INTERIOR. 


Atrnoves Count Pomeriu* desired to enter- 
tain me for an indefinite time as his guest, the 
proposed length of my stay in his neighbourhood 
an it desirable that I and my family should 
rather establish ourselves as his neighbours in a 
house of our own. A sufficient dwelling-place 
we found close to the count’s residence, and 
looking into a large sloping court-yard, at the 
bottom of which was the cotton mill, with other 
factory buildings. Pins’s house and the steward’s 
office flanked this yard, which was large enough 
for the exercising of some thousand soldiers. On 
the left of the factory, in the hollow, was an old 
primitive corn-min, driven by a couple of water- 
wheels. More to the left lay the lake, and 
the road passing between the end of the lake 
and the corn mill ran northward, to join at the 
distance of thirty or forty miles the main highway. 

My house was of brick, and originally built as 
a dwelling for the steward. It was of two stories, 
the under one being used as a general store 
or “econom” for the estate, a sort of “tommy- 
shop.” No other store or shop was within many 
miles, and of this one the steward had entire 
control, buying, selling, and charging as he 
chose ; an arrangement anything but profitable 
to the peasantry. A gateway led from the 
road to the cowrt, and a coal 


* See page 299 of No. 63. 





flight of steps, 
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half in-doors and half out-of-doors, enabled 
us to reach my dormitery. ‘The house was well 
situated for commanding a view of much that 
went on about the factory. An additional re- 
commendation to me was the fact that the stana- 
voy, or district inspector and magistrate, lived in 
a wooden house next mine, and that from m 
able windows I could see into his court-yard. 
t was there that he administered justice with 
“the stick,” and there also was a rude prison or 
lock-up. As I wanted to see life in the interior, 
had heard so much of the “stick” by which 
Russia is said to be governed, and had seen so 
little of it—perhaps for want of opportunity—I 
felt rather glad that this short-coming in my 
experience was about to be supplied. 

Although my goods and chattels had been 
sent off from Moscow before we left that city, 
they did not arrive till six weeks after us, our 
six rooms being in the mean time partially fur- 
nished from the count’s own house. The things 
came, however, and for a wonder came unbroken, 
which is saying a good deal when it is under- 
stood that amongst them there was a set of 
Wedgewood’s best dinner ware, besides two sets 
of imperial china and porcelain, and a lot of 
pales. § The count had ordered his steward 
to supply us with everything we might want in 
horses, provisions, and necessaries from the 
stables and “econom.” The horses I accepted, 
the provisions I preferred to pay for; but 1 
soon found that the count’s orders were one 
thing, and the steward’s fulfilment of them was 
another. For instance, when horses and convey- 
ances were wanted, this gentleman picked us 
the worst cattle and the oldest carriages he had. 
For provisions he charged three hundred per cent 
more than it cost us to buy them from the pea- 
sauts. The peasants he sent us as servants were 
the worst behaved and dirtiest he could discover. 
Clearly enough we were looked upon by this 
German as interlopers, spies, and chek not, for 
which reason he took every means that he durst 
safely employ to annoy us. Some things, be- 
yond our friend’s control, were very cheap. As 
matter of curiosity, to illustrate the drawback 
to the poor of want of market for the articles of 
their own raising, here are some compari- 
sons of price: A turkey cost in the interior 
tenpence, in the capital four-and-sixpence; a 
goose, in the interior, ninepence, in the capital, 
three shillings; a fowl, interior, fourpence 
halfpenny, capital, fourteen-pence ; beef, three- 
halfpence a pound in the interior, fourpence- 
halfpenny in the capital. Of eggs, the price in 
the capital was five times our price here of 
a penny three-farthings for ten. Butter was in 
the country threepence-halfpenny, in the capital 
ninepence a pound; and a sucking-pig, that in 
the interior cost sevenpence, in the capital cost 
three shillings and sevenpence. ‘The peasants, 
rearing all these, and many other articles, on 
their allotments, and having no near market for 
them, were glad to get anything in the shape of 
money. Wool, flax, feathers, they carried to 
the fairs, many miles distant, or sold to the 
natives who travel round in search of such 





articles. These men would then take them to 
the large fairs, and sell them to merchants, who 
again re-sell them to other and larger dealers, 
by whom the goods reach Moscow, Odessa, or 
St. Petersburg, after passing through four 
hands. 

A main dependence of a household is upon 
the servants. An English mistress wants them 
“quiet, honest, clean, tidy, and respectful,” 
but finds them of another sort in Russia. As 
a domestic servant, the Russian serf, particularly 
the woman, is noisy; impudent, dirty, slatternly, 
thievish. One good English servant is worth a 
whole regiment of them. If you choose, madam, 
to live up to the eyes in filth—if you submit to 
be plundered to your stay-laces—if you pay 
your maids ten times their rightful wages in 
presents —if you never look into the kitchen, and 
give the whole establishment entire command 
of the cellar and larder, you may live to be tole- |, 
rated in your own house. | 

We began our housekeeping with four, a 
key-keeper (housekeeper), a cook, a room-girl 
(housemaid), and a footman. They came ina | 
body, accompanied by the “ starosta,” and sent 
by the steward, who had the control of all the 
human chattels. My wife looked at them as 
she would have looked at doubtful meat, for she 
had much Russian experience in such affairs. 

“Take them away, starosta; I must have 
better than these.” 

“But surely, madame,” said the starosta, , 
* you will try them. If they don’t do well, tell | 
me, and they shall be whipped; or beat them 
yourself, it is all the same.” 

“No, I will not have these. You have picked | 
out the dregs of the village. Get me others 
directly, or must I speak to the count ?” 

“T hear and obey, madame. Get out, you 
pigs! I will bring younger ones, madame. For- 
give me, but the steward sent these.” 

This batch was succeeded by another, and 
then by a third, which last was deemed admis- 
sible. When they had shaken themselves into 
their places, we found they had all some ex- 
perience in the duties expected of them. But 
each stuck with amusing firmness to a single 
duty. When the cook had cooked she lay down 
on a bench in the kitchen, and slept out the rest | 
of the day. When the room-girl had dusted the 
chairs and tables, she also squatted on the floor 
in a corner andslept. When the lad had waited 
at table, and carried the dirty dishes to the 
kitchen, he rolled himself up double in a corner | 
of the lobby. When anything was wanted from 
any of them they had to be roused up with | 
kicks or cold water; shaking was but a vain | 
exercise. The key-keeper, not having any keys 
to manage (there was not yet a lock in the house 
except on my wife’s drawers), slept placidly, and 
snored the sleep of the just all day and allnight | 
on one of our sofas, as rather a more dignified | 
place than the floor for a key-keeper. Beds they || 
had none, and beds they did not want, nor ever 
had wanted. The breakfast dishes were put on | 
the table for tea just as they had been taken 
away dirty the evening before. 
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“Cook, why did you not clean the tea- 
things ?” 

“Madame, I am cook. I cannot clean dishes.” 

“ Polygaie, why did you not clean the dishes ?” 

“ Madame, I am room-girl, and dust.” 

“Evan, why did you not do it ?” 

“ Madame, [ am lacquey, and wait.” 

Of course the key-keeper was miles above 
this. So they all went off to their lairs, and we 
sent for a dish-washer. 

At the end of the week the floors wanted 

washing, and a question arose who was to do it. 
The cook cooked, the room-girl dusted, the 
lacquey waited, the scullery-maid washed dishes, 
and the key-keeper did nothing but sleep. My 
wife was making up her mind to be her own key- 
keeper, as she thought the sleeping on the sofa 
might be accomplished by herself if necessary, 
but she could not scrub the floors. The others, 
even on promise of an addition to their wages, 
refused in a body. “ Too much work, madame. 
Cannot be done.” They all evidently were 
working for the “ stick,” but we did not believe 
in the “stick.” The upshot was, that four out- 
siders were hired to come once a week to wash 
| the floors. 
It was the same with washing clothes and 
| getting up linen. A woman was engaged for the 
first, and the latter had to be done by my wife, 
because no one could be got who knew what it 
meant. 

“Evan, why the deuce have my boots not 
been cleaned these three days ?” 

“If you please, baron, I am lacquey, not 
boot-cleaner,” said Evan. So he rolled himself up 
| again in his corner, and was snoring immediately. 

A boot-cleaner was, of course, hired; then a 
man to cut and fetch wood, and another to cut 
it into small pieces and keep the fires up. 

Thus had my establishment increased in one 
week to thirteen souls. The wages of these 
oe pe were small, it is true, but higher wages 

1ad no charm to induce extra exertion. Let the 
ladies of England think much of Betty and 
Jane. Complain less, use them well, speak kindly 
to them, and one Betty will do more—and more 
faithful—work than all my thirteen Russians, 
with thirty thirteens to that. So says my wife, 
who remembers faithfulness and friendship in 
brisk English maids. Now all these Russian 
servants must be fed, and that means something ; 
not that their nominal food is much, but that 
the real consumption in the way of theft is 
beyond calculation. Say that the nominal power 
cf a Russian servant’s capacity for victual is 
ten, the real indicated consumption will be two 
hundred and fifty. 

At the end of the first week our key-keeper 
rolled off the sofa, rubbed her eyes, yawned, and 
then said, 

“More money, madame, to get coffee and tea 
and sugar from the ‘ econom.’” : 

“Do you mean to tell me that those stores 
are all gone ?” 

“ All gone, madame.” 

“What on earth have you done with them ? 
Tell me.” 





“ All eaten up, madame, by the baron and the 
children and yourself.” 

“What, twenty-eight pounds of sugar, three 
pounds of tea, and eight pounds of coffee con- 
sumed in a week by my family ?” 

“Yes, madame. No one has touched them. 
They cannot last for ever, you see. Whiat’s to 
be + he ?” And she shrugged her shoulders in 
the usual manner. 

“T will tell you what’s to be done. You are 
to take ouutedlt off instantly.” So key-keeper 
was bundled out. The next was no better, nor 
the next, and the alternative forced itself on 
madame, “ I must be key-keeper myself.” 

This did not much mend the matter. The 
sugar, tea, and coffee continued to vanish, no- 
taly could tell how, and we continued to spend 
for a few weeks at the rate of three pounds a 
week for these three articles. To have pre- 
served them untouched it would have been 
necessary to place them in the centre of the big 
room, and station a guard of soldiers (not 
Russian soldiers, who are themselves the biggest 
thieves in the world), a file of Napoleon’s old 
guard, to watch them night and day. Keys and 
cupboards were got, but these did not much 
help to abate the evil. The thieving still went 
on, and my wife was at her wits’ end. 

“ Have you examined their boxes, my dear?” 

“No; but it must come to that again. I 
thought when I left those experienced and in- 
corrigible thieving Petersburg servants this 
would not be necessary. I did not mind empty- 
ing their boxes once a week, but these innocent 
country peasants—I cannot imagine them guilty. 
However, I must try them. Come and protect 
me, for the first time.” 

It was after dinner when we proceeded to the 
kitchen. The whole establishment was fast 
asleep, squatted and rolled up in various corners. 
The kitchen a picture of dirt and confusion. A 
little cold water roused our friends up. 

Titania, give me your key,” said madam. 

“It is lost, madara.” 

“ Give it instantly. There it is hanging at 
your side. If you don’t be quick, I shall send 
for the Starosta, and have you whipped.” 

The key was handed over, and the box opened. 
This innocent peasant girl’s box contaimed a 
canyas bag filled with pieces of lump sugar, 

aper parcels of tea and coffee, needles, pins, 
Settee, hooks and eyes, pieces of tape, laces, 
bits of soap, candles half burnt, children’s toys, 
sealing-wax, pens, note paper, and a host of 
other small articles, all of which my wife identi- 
fied as hers, and coolly carried olf, leaving me 
sentinel over the others, every one (except Ti- 
tania, who had been found out) vociferating in- 
nocence, and taking Heaven to witness that 
hands and boxes were entirely clean. Titania was 
grovelling on the floor at my feet, begging pardon 
and mercy. ‘The detective returned and opened 
at leisure every box in its turn, carrying away 
from each the stolen contents, as she had done 
with the first. Every box was found with as 
much in it, and some with more in them, than 
Titania’s. 
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When the whole mass of recovered property 
was spread on my large table it was a wonder to 
behold. I do not relate this as an extraordinary 
fact. The habit of stealing and pilfering is so 
constant and universal, that an honest house- 
servant in Russia is as one grain of wheat in a 
ton of chaff. They will nearly all steal while you 
are looking at them, and swear by the gods they 
are innocent as lambs. The peasant-women go 
from the interior to the capitals, speculating not 
so much on extra wages, but on opportunities of 
plunder when they get into service. At first 
they are content with small nibbling, but some 
of them can make a clean sweep too. 

An Englishman in a government situation, a 
friend of mine, and as good fellow as can be, 
went to bed lately, and when he and his wife got 
up at seven o’clock his four rooms were peeled 
- A to the walls, his servants were all gone, 
and everything was gone: carpets and curtains, 
clothes and furs, plate, knives and forks, two 
watches, and money. He was left in an empty 
house, robbed to the value of three or four 
hundred pounds; and all this was done by a 
female servant or two. No man was connected 
with the robbery. The thing is so universal 
that no one either gives or asks for a recom- 
mendation with servants. You must take your 
chance, and to change servants where all are so 
much alike is utterly useless. My wife at first 
changed often; J have known her have a fresh 
set. every week—sometimes twice a week. At 
last, however, she found it was better “ to bear 
the ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of,” and she adopted the plan of frequently 
examining all the boxes at unexpected seasons, 
recovering her property, and putting it back 
into its right place without saying a word. She 
had become used to this in the capital, but had 
expected better things from unsophisticated pea- 
sants, and was much hurt at finding her mistake. 

A Russian master or mistress would have 
sent every soul to be whipped, and we were 
next door to the yard, = each, without 
ceremony, trial, or delay, would have received 
fifty to one hundred lashes on the bare back, 
women and men alike. But an Englishman 
does not believe in “ the stick.” 

It is possible to find instances of servants re- 
maining for years in one place, being peculiarly 
adapted for ‘its work, and managed necessarily 
with an enormous amount of forbearance. Even 
after they have been treated for ;>ars with the 
ene kindness, and admitted to intimate 

amiliarity as one of a family; a hasty word is 


spoken, they get an offer of a change of place, 


and off they go in a moment. Your child may 
be dying, your wife helpless—so much the 
better for them. All your years of kindness, 
forbearance, and generosity are gone with a 
breath, and you are left to feel, what many 
travellers have had to remark, the deficient 
power of gratitude in the raw Russian. The 
sentiment is, indeed, almost unknown. And is 
rt not easy to account for this? Think of the 
treatment the masses are used to receive from 
those above them; the tyranny of every rank to 





its inferior step by step; the iniquitous system 
of forced labour or serfdom ;—is this not enough 
to fix on the poor Russian’s mind the idea that 
every act of kindness is done purely for the 
advantage of its doer, that there is some inte- 
rested motive in it? Therefore, though they 
accept kindness greedily as much as you can 
bestow, they give few genuine thanks ; they are 
not yet grateful even for the Emancipation Act. 
Thanks may be on the servile lips, the receiver 
of good may kiss your hand, go down on his 
knees and lick the Just off your feet, but not one 
spark of a true generous gratitude is in his 
heart. 
A COOK OF “ THE OLD FAITH.” 

There is one class, however, which can be 

fairly trusted for honesty in all things but bar- 
aining. They are the adherents of the “old 
faith,” the “starrie verra.” I could wish to give 
a sketch of the history of this old sect and its 
creed, but having, as to its history, no certain 
sound by which to go, I will speak only from my 
own experience and observation. 1 Reset tha! 
though the sect is proscribed, the members of it 
are devotedly attached to their old system, and 
deem the present orthodox Russian Church an 
awful departure from the primitive faith and 
ractices. They deny the emperor’s claim to be 
Head of the Church; they believe to any extent 
in witches ; fast and do penance; lacerate and 
scourge themselves in a most determined 
manner. They meet in secret—at night gene- 
rally—and their numbers are greater than is 
supposed. Some high personages, they say, 
secretly belong to them, and submit to dreadful 
midnight penance for their sin of outward 
subserviency to the modern heresy. People 
of the Old Faith are distinguished by grim 
gravity and opposition to all dancing or light 
amusement. Above all, they do not directly 
steal, although I have heard it said that, as 
merchants, some of them are the greatest of all 
rogues. These fanatics remind me in some 
respects of the old rigid Cameronians, who 
thought that the killing of Archbishop Sharpe 
was not a murder. I should be sorry to place 
them on a level with these old enthusiasts in 
many things, but the emperor would stand a 
fair chance of a heavenly crown if the starrie 
verra had its will, and it hates the present 
religion of the empire as much as ever the 
Cameronians hated prelacy. 

I had not been long in this place when I be- 
came acquainted with the fact that a community 
of this “old faith” existed in the neighbour- 
hood. An old wooden building like a Deuid 
temple, set in the side of a hill among trees and 
rocks, was pointed out to me as their midnight 
conventicle. This was said to be presided over 
by a woman, a priestess who never left the 
temple night nor day. Such an arrangement 
was clearly prohibited by law, which does not 
tolerate women priests ; yet here she was, and 
from the perfect immunity which she and her 
associates seemed to enjoy I suspected that 
many of the gentry and people of the valley 
either shared or apeiied with their opinions. 
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I had seen a roving fanatic in the village col- 


lecting peasants round him, and shouting to 
them tik a street ranter. He never wore any- 
thing on his head or feet even in the coldest 
frost, and his other clothing was indecently 
scant. He was often drunk, and I have seen 
him in that state lying helpless on the ground. 
This fanatic was esteemed a prophet, and listened 
to as such. He carried a long pole, and danced 
some holy dance to words of high prophetic 
omen. 

As neither I nor any of my fami'y went to any 
church, old or new faith, we were suspected to 
be something dreadful. I had no images in my 
house, except one brought by the servants and 
hung up in the kitchen. I had refused to allow 
a band of priests to go through some mummery 
by way of blessing the house at my first going 
in. This was not at all satisfactory, and strange 
rumours and doubts of my Christianity went 
about, even to the length of suggestion that we 
were a household of Turks or Mahomedans, the 
abomination of abominations to a Russian, and 
more especially a “ starrieverra.” As I had no 
way of publicly exhibiting. my faith but by my 
works,.I was obliged to let them all talk as they 
liked. The tide, however, was soon to turn, and 
I was to get credit for more sanctity than I 
deserved. 

After my household goods arrived from 
Moscow the crockery was cleaned and nicely 
put away in a handy place for particular occa- 
sions. For common service we used the base 
earthenware of the country. What crockery 
can have to do with the “ starrie verra” may be 
a matter of astonishment, but it has much to do 
with it, as my poor wife found to her cost. She 
loves good Wedgewood, and I had been obliged 
to bring a capital set for twenty-four from Eng- 
land to St. Petersburg, never dreaming that it 
would have to travel yet another fourteen 
hundred miles. I had proposed to sell it, but 
she answered with decision, ‘‘ Don’t be foolish. 
It must be packed.” So packed it was, and 
here it stood, as I have said, ready fur use. One 
day she said to me, “Tell me, my dear, what 
‘starrie verra’ means.” 

“Starrie, old; verra, faith—old faith, Why 
do you ask ?” 

“ Because a woman has come for the cook’s 
place, and she says she is a ‘starrie verra,’ who 
will net steal. Shall I take her ?” 

“Certainly, by all means; an honest cook is 
a gold mine.” 

he woman came. She was of a staid, stern, 
even gloomy expression, about thirty-five years 
old, was clean, and had a cowl on her head 
which hid every hair. All the time she re- 
mained with us I had no evidence that she was 
not entirely bald. From this maid’s armpits to 
her heels were two straight lines, so that her 
waist was quite as mysterious as her hair. Ex- 
cept for the gloomy expression on her face her 
ieatures were good, and her eye—or I was much 
mistaken—showed a kind heart, spite of her 
habitual grimness. She never smiled, jested, 
nor laughed, but we soon found that she was 


valuable. Her work was always done to the 
minute, and done well. We became rather at 
tached to Anastasia, and while keeping her grim 
gravity unrelaxed she evidently softened to the 
younger members of the family. They, again, 
took amazingly to the stern old lass. ‘Give me 
a child for finding out character covered up, 
whether in smiles or gloom. The children find 
it out; ay, and they bring it out. A terrific 
breaking of pots in the kitchen had taken place 
five minutes after Anastasia’s first installation. 
Mugs, jugs, cans, brown pots, plates and dishes 
of various dimensions she smashed into atoms 
at once, saying, “ Unclean! unclean!” As this 
was a very likely fact, and the things were ot 
little value, she was rather encouraged than 
otherwise in this new work of reformation. “A 
new broom sweeps clean,” seemed true enough 
of her. Every article in the kitchen, iron, wood, 
and earthenware, had been horribly defiled, was 
pooganie (unclean), was smashed and thrown 
out. She asked nobody’s leave, nor did she 
stand on the manner of doing it, but did it. A 
new outfit was obtained from the ‘ econom,” 
and as her religion suffered her to eat witli none 
of us, a complete set of dishes was got for her 
own individual use. No one durst lay a finger 
upon these on any pretence whatever. If 
touched, they were smashed the next moment. 
Nor would she for the world touch food out of 
any dish or vessel which had been used by au- 
other. If a dog got into the kitchen, and put 
his nose (as dogs generally do) into half a dozen 
pots and dishes, whether these were her own 
particular vessels or not, they were smashed. 

The following conversation ensued one even- 
ing upon hearing one of these dreadful smashing 
bouts in the kitchen : 

“ What. noise is that, my dear ?” 

“Oh, it is Anastasia breaking a few dishes. 
Never mind her.” 

“ Never mind her! I wonder you allow that 
old fanatic to go on so; she will ruin us in pots 
alone.” (And assuming a fierce look), “I shall 
go and turn her out this moment.” 

“No you won’t. Listen: this woman is a 
She breaks a few dishes, it is true, but 
1er religion seems to demand it. I suppose it 
also tells her to be honest, for she is so. You 
told me not to examine her box, but for all that 
I have done so many atime. She always leaves 
the key in it. It contained nothing but an old 
Bible, in the old church characters, which I 
could not read, and a few clothes. Not a ves- 
tige of my property could I ever find. That is 
not all: the one servants either don’t, or can- 
not steal by a hundredth part as much as for- 
merly. Her breakage does not amount to a 
tithe of the old robberies. Now say shall she 
be turned out ?” 

“ Certainly I prefer the smasher to the thief.” 

* Now come to the kitchen, I hear she has 
gone out. I wish to show you something.” 

We went to the kitchen, and there my wife 
pointed out to me that all the utensils in which 
any food was left or kept had a cross made of 


ee 





chips laid across the top. Bread was in course 
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of making, and the sponge was set. On the 
top of the dough a cross was also drawn with a 
blunt edge. 

“ Now,” said madam, “all that is to keep the 
witches out of the food. Yesterday she told me 
that during the previous night the cat had been 
very uneasy, a had gone mewing about for a 
Jong time. She got out of bed, and drew the 
edge of a knife three times round the cat’s 
head, after which it was quiet and went to sleep 
directly. She had cut the throats of the witches 
which were tormenting the cat, and had fastened 
themselves round her head.” When we got 
back to our own room, my wife continued: 
“That is not all: she is absolutely a darling of 
a griflin, She has so established your character 
for sanctity that in fact you are now supposed 
to be a priest in your own-country, and she 
defends the interests and the character of the 
family on all occasions. She does all my mar- 
keting now with the peasants, and that alone 
halves my expenses.” 

“ But, my dear, how can she possibly have 
represented me as a priest, the last thing I wish 
to be thought ?” 

“Well, L was coming to that. Put up that 
book and listen patiently. I got it all from the 
countess to-day when I was there, and when I 
explained some things which puzzled her she 
laughed immoderately. You know what kind of 
a character we all got, because we did not go to 
church, nor have images to adore, nor cross our- 
selves. We were thought dogs, who worshipped 
no God at all, and you confirmed this impres- 
sion by saying you worshipped, like the Athenians 
to whom Paul preached, an unknown God. I 
dare say our lives would not have been safe, 
but Anastasia has put it all right. I sent 
her amongst the peasants to buy provisions. 
They told her that we were dogs, and that it 
was a shame for her, a ‘starrie verra,’ to 
live with such dreadful people. ‘Ah!’ she 
said, ‘you are a parcel of fools; you don’t 
know them as I do. My master is a great 
priest in his own country. Don’t I see him 
twice every week performing the services with 
robes, and dresses, and grand curtains in the 
large room? Don’t I see him reading and pray- 
ing out of five large books full of saints and 
pictures every day? Don’t they all sing and 
chant every evening before going to bed? Did 
ever any of you see them dance like you fools ? 
Don’t I break as many unclean pots as I like, 
and madame is never angry, but says, “ That’s 
right, Anastasia, keep things clean.”’ This 
counter-blast has been going on some time, and 
now the countess says we are looked upon with 
different feelings; in fact, our cook has esta- 
blished you in the veneration and good opinion 
of the people. Besides, you krow just dealings 
with them may have had some effect also.” 

“ But what does it mean? HowdoI perform 
the services twice a week ?” 

“Have you not, like a captain at the North 
Pole, been setting the children to perform King 





Alfred, and recite pieces, and sing? Have I not 
got dresses made for them? Have you not 
painted a scene (oh, how dreadfully bad), and is 
not this our amusement every Tuesday and 
Friday ?” 

“And the five great books of saints from 
which I read and pray; can they be the four 
volumes of the Illustrated London News ?” 

“ Yes, and the large Illustrated Family Bible. 
She has seen the pictures, and how carefully we 
handle them, not to spoil the grand binding. So 
what with the acting, reciting, singing, reading, 
and family prayers, it is all settled in Anastasia’s 
mind that you area great good man, but par- 
ticularly the book of pictures has fixed this con- 
clusion in her mind.” 

A great sacrifice had yet to be made to the 
starrie verra. Cooking-pots might be made of 
the coarsest earthenware, or porcelain, it mat- 
tered not ; if they were defiled, either they must 
go, or the cook would go; that was the fixed 
alternative. 

We had given a party. Sanderson was there, 
Defour was there, Pins was there, the count 
and many others were there. Each gentleman 
had brought his favourite four-footed companion 
and protector. Some had two. These dogs were, | 
during supper, lying about the room. I thought, 
in common hospitality, it was but right that I 
should feed my friends’ dogs, and I proposed to | 
give them a great feast of broken victuals before 
they were taken from the room. No sooner 
said than done; plates, dishes, tureens—of our 
choice Wedgewood—were filled with what dogs | 
like, and put before our expectant neighbours. 
It was delightful to see how the strong fellows 
wagged their tails, and lapped thcir jaws, and | 
crunched the bones, and relished the daint 
feast ; but in the midst of all, to our great grief, 
the starrie verra opened the door, and looked 
in for some orders. She saw the defilement ; 
her face assumed a more grim look than I had 
ever seen on it. In a moment I felt that my 
wife’s pet crockery was tried and condemned 

ast all reprieve. Dogs had defiled it. Madame 
ooked at me with a What-Shall-I-Do expres- 
sion; and I replied by another look of ‘Take-It- 
Easy-And-Let-lt-Go. It was a sore struggle, 
but prudence triumphed over crockery. ‘The 
servant was invaluable. It was not she but the 
crockery that might be replaced. But oh! is 
there a lady in England who does not sym- 
pathise with my poor wife as, immediately after 
the removal of the cloth, she heard the smash of 
her Wedgewood going on in the kitchen? She 
sat still, and winced hard, and pressed her lips 
together at each smash. Meanwhile, however, 
I had told her grief to our guests, and each 
crash was provoking laughter, in which she at 
length, catching the infection, joined long and 
heartily. The starrie verra remained with us 
until we left that part of the country. Then 
her grim countenance relaxed, and she cried bit- 
terly at parting. She was the only honest servant 
we ever had in Russia. 
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